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A STREET IN CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO, 


From A Picrure By Miss G. A. Davis. 
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NE of the most competent statisticians and ablest writers 

on financial topics in Europe is M. Ottomar Haupt, of Paris. 
In next week's issue of this paper will appear an editorial con- 
tribution from his pen on the subject of * A Glance at the Mone- 
tary Circulation of Europe Hle considers the topic in connee- 
tion with the silver question, and what he has to say will 
interest every business man, every banker and financier, and 


every student of public events. 


THE narrative of the experiences of the FRANK LESLIE'S 


laska Expedition will be continued in our next issue, 


FREE EDUCATION: IN| ENGLAND. 

THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE AMERICAN SYSTEM—THE 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way. 

ORD Salisbury’s Government is just now face to face with 
the most difficult task it has undertaken since it came into 
power in 1886, and if its course during the next few weeks 

is not engineered with extraordinary skill the Government will 
find itself in serious trouble, aud will damage itself very ma- 
terially in the constituencies. In its eagerness to make a full 
and good record in view of the now rapidly approaching general 
election, the Government has practically pledged itself to pass 
a measure during the present session of Parliament establishing 
free education, or something approximating to it, in connection 
with our elementary day schools, and it has already found itself 
in the midst of difficulties arising mostly from the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the Legislature has stood toward elementary edu- 
cation since 1870. 

Students of modern history well know that legislation hy 
piecemeal has always been the policy of the English Parlia- 
ment. It was so in relation to the franchise question, which 
was kept open for nearly a century and closed only in 1885, and 
then not for good, for some further amendment to our electoral 
system is still necessary. It was so in regard to factory and 
labor legislation. It was the same in regard to Irish land legis- 
lation, and has been the same, but in a much more marked de- 
gree, with the question of public education. 

English Parliaments seem to have no respect for the Italian 
proverb which teaches us that unsettled questions have no care 
for the repose of nations. We have always half a dozen or more 
unsettled questions which have no care for our national peace 
and quietude. Two of these questions are open at the present 
time, and both are giving the Government some anxiety. One 


of them concerns our factory laws, and in particular the age at 


which young children shall be allowed to work as half-timers— 
that is, at what age they shall be allowed to work in the facto- 
ries in the morning and attend school in the afternoon. The 
other concerns elementary education. 

To understand the present controversy and the peculiar posi- 
tion of the education question in England it is necessary to go 
back almost a century in our national history, to trace the origin 
of our elementary school system as it was established and de- 
veloped outside and apart from Government interference and 
help, to take note of the circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment first took up the matter of national education, and to briefly 
trace the three distinct efforts to deal with the question, each 
many years apart, and two of them at any rate far from complete 
or from putting an end to the controversy. 

From the time of George ITI. until within four or five years 
of the commencement of the present reign in 1837, elementary 
education in England was entirely in the hands of societies which 
were established by benevolent and public-spirited people—so- 
cieties which received neither countenance nor aid from Parlia- 
ment. The first of these was the British and Foreign School 
Society, established about 1810 by the friends and followers of 
Joseph Lancaster, while the second was the National Society. a 
strictly Church of England organization, strongly supported by 
the bishops and clergy of that church. The British and Foreign 
Society was an undenominational organization, supported by dis- 
senters from the Church of England, and very largely by Con- 
gregationalists and members of the Society of Friends. These 
two organizations, which were soon in a position of keen rivalry, 
established elementary day schools in as many places as their 
funds would permit them todo, and also undertook the syste 
matic training of teachers for elementary day-school work. 

It was not until 1833 that either of them received any recog 


nition frou: Government, and then aid was offered only in a tardy 


and tentative way. In that vear grants were made from the 
national treasury, not toward the maintenance of the schools 
themselves, but toward the erection of school-houses which were 
built by both of the educational societies. There was another 
and really forward national movement six years later which re 
sulted in the formation of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Edueation, which from that time to the present has been the 
bodv responsible to the House of Commons for all matters con- 
nected with public education. Government inspectors of schools 
were then appointed, and what is now known as the payment by 
result system was set on foot. Under that system the Govern- 
ment makes a grant in respect of each child who passes the 
standards fixed by the education code. 

In our elementary day schools as now established there are 
seven standards through which a child passes between leaving 
the infant school at the age of six or seven, and completing its 

‘ 


school career—so fur as regards elementary schools—at thirteen 


or fourteen years of age. The examinations in these standards 
are held annually by government inspectors, and it is possible for 
a school to earn from four to four and a half dollars on an aver- 
age for each child submitted for examination. It was in 1839 
that the Education Department was established at Whitehall. 
Up to that time, of course, there had been no such thing as 
compulsory attendance at school. If there had been there would 
not have been school accommodation for anything like the num- 
ber of children who ought to have been at school. 

By 1850 the number of schools visited by the inspectors was 
over two thousand, and accommodation was provided for some half 
million children. In 1853 the grant in respect of these exami- 
nations had reached £160,000 per annum. By 1861 the number 
of children in attendance was 700,000, and the government grant 
to schools was £840,000. There was no compulsion in the 
matter of attendance until 1870, a year which marked an alto- 
gether new departure in our national educational system, In 
that year the Liberal Government, with Mr. Gladstone at its 
head, was in power. It had been elected in 1868, and at the 
eleetion the Liberals had made promises to the electors in regard 
to education which were subsequently embodied in what has 
since been known as the Forster Education act, a measure which 
provided for the establishment of board schools in addition to and 
in contradistinction from private schools and schools conducted 
by the two societies I have already referred to, and by religious 
bodies like the Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, and Unitarians. 

As the figures I have quoted show, there was a very large 
number of voluntary day schools in existence in 1870, when the 
Forster act became law. By far the majority of them were in 
the hands of the Church of England, the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and the Roman Catholics. A spirit of compromise characterized 
the new act, and in particular its opponents in the House of 
Commons had been careful that it should in no way prejudice 
the interests of the existing voluntary schools, especially those 
of the Church of Er 


The Forster act as it passed, and as it new stands, does not 


land. 





eall for the establishment of school boards in every toWn and 
village, but only in those places where school accommodation is 
inadequate to the needs of the community. In a case of that 
kind, on the petition of a certain number of rate-payers, the edu- 
cation committee at Whitehall will call for the election of a 
school board and the establishment of board schools; but before 
doing that the managers of the local voluntary schools are usually 
given the opportunity of increasing their accommodation in order 
to obviate the necessity of a school board being established. As 
regards financial assistance from Government, both board schools 
and voluntary schools stand in exactly the same position. From 
the imperial exchequer grants are made in respect of each child 
who passes an examination according to the code, no matter 
whether he has been educated in an elementary day school con- 
ducted by a religious body. or by a school board. 

The difference in the position lies in this: That in the ease 
of church or denominational schools the deticit between the total 
grant from Government in respect of the examination and the 
total coat of conducting. and maintaining the school is to be 
raised among friends of the school by way of voluntary sub- 
scription, while in the case of a school board the defieit is 
raised by means of a tax levied upon every house-holder and 
based upon the rental value of the house or business premises 
he oceupies. In the case of the school boards the members are 
elected in the same way as members of the City Council or Poor- 
law Guardians board, while in that of the voluntary school the 
committee of management is selected by the subscribers, and is 
practically an irresponsible body which can be reached on one 
or two points only, by the education committee at Whitehall. 

The weekly fees paid in all schools coming within the op- 
eration of the Elementary Education act of 1870 range from 
two cents to eighteen cents. In no case must they exceed 
eighteen cents per week, or the school in which higher. fees are 
charged will cease to rank and share the benefits of an element- 
ary day school. As matters now stand, it may be taken that the 
average cost per child each year in an elementary board school 
is, in round figures, about ten or ten and a half dollars. Nearly 
half that sum, both as regards board and voluntary schools, is 
paid from the imperial treasury on computations based on the 
result of the annual examination bv the Government Inspector. 
It will therefore be seen that for Church of England schools, as 
well as those of the Roman Catholics and Wesleyan Methodists, 
the national treasury is drawn upon for about balf of their 
annual cost, while the tax-payers have no voice whatever in the 
control or the management of the schools, 

The Church of England schools are entirely under the man- 
agement of the rector or vicar of the parish, aided more or less— 
mostly less—by a committee which he in nearly every case 
nominates himself. It is the same with the Roman Catholic 
schools and with those belonging to the Weslevan Methodists, 
The priests have the sole control of the Catholic elementary day 
schools, while the Wesleyan schools are controlled by the resi- 
dent minister, aided by a committee of management elected from 
members of the chureh. Only in one particular does the Gov- 
ernment Department at Whitehall interfere directly with the 
control and management of these so-called voluntary schools. 
W hat has been described as the * conscience clause” was inserted 


in the act of 1870, and the Committee of the Council on Kdyeation 
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is supposed to see that the clause is enforced in all schools re- 
ceiving its grants. The clause itself. or rather the controversy 
of which it was the outcome, disturbed the Liberal party in 1870 
almost as much as the Irish proposals of Mr. Gladstone have 
disturbed it since 1885. It provides that in places where there 
are no board schools and a parent is compelled to send his child 
either toa Chureh of England or a Weslevan sehool. he has the 
right to withdraw the child during the hours in which religious 
instruction is being given. 

The feelings of the Dissenters were allaved somewhat by the 
insertion of this clause in 1870 It has. however, never been of 
any practical use to them, while on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that its adoption and the way in which its adoption left 
the Forster act has been of immense service to the Chureh of 
England schools. It was a compromise, in fact, in which all 
the practicable advantages were on the side of the Chureh of 
Eugland schools. 

Ever since the Education act came into foree—now twenty- 
one years ago—no matter whether Liberals or Tories have been 
in power in Parliament, the Education Department at Whitehall, 
which is really controlled by the permanent officials, has always 
been peculiarly tender in its dealings with chureh schools. Par- 
ticular care has been continuously taken of them, and it is the 
fear that the Edueation bill will confer further advantages on 
these schools that is seriously disturbing the friends of really free 
and unsectarian education. Whatever may be the proposals of 
the Government in regard to free education, however liberal they 
may be, the Government will find itself in an exceedingly tight 
and uncomfortable place. It is certain to do so from the very 
nature of things. 

Great difficulty will arise from the number of interests which 
will be touched, and the impossibility of making terms with all 
the parties concerned. — First of all there is the Chureh party — 
the backbone and bulwark of the Conservative party in the 
Hlouse ot Commons, whieh, while willing to vet all the aid it ean 
from the public purse for its day schools, will concede little or 
nothing in the way of public control. The Roman Catholies and 
the Weslevais will take up practically the same attitude. They 
will not part with any of the exelusive hold and control they 
now exercise over schools, only half the cost of which they them 
selves defray They, like the Chureh of England people, will 
take all the financial aid they can get, but will concede nothing 
of any value in return. 

This question of public and not private control of State-main- 
tained schools is the key-note of much of the difficulty which the 
Government will inevitably have to encounter. As regards the 
Chureh of England, and largely as regards the Wesleyan Meth- 


the Government will come from members 


odists, the trouble o 
on its own side of the House of Commons. From the other side 

-from the Radicals and Liberals—will come opposition to any 
scheme which gives further aid to denominational schools with- 
out their being brought directly under popular control. 

Thus three distinet forces inside the House of Commons will 
tend to embarrass the Government. Each also will have its 
larger and more demonstrative counterpart in the constituencies, 
where in addition there will be a strong movement against any 
augmentation whatever of national taxation in respect of ele- 
mentary education. All the indications now point to a trouble- 
some time for the Salisbury Government in its closing vear, so 
far as the present Parliament is concerned. If the Government 
gets through without some very serious damage it will surprise 
many of its best friends on its own benches at Westminster as 
well as in the country itself. 


taut Crust 


Nore.—Mr. Porritt isa London representative of the Manchester 


Loxpowx,. June 3d, 1891. 


(England) Eraminer, one of the ablest of the interior papers. As will 
be observed by its date, the above article was written pending the dis 
cussion in Parliament of the Free Education bill, which was subse 
quently passed.—Eb. | 


THE NEW LAND COURT. 


HE new Private Land Court, which organized at Denver, 

Col., on the Ist of July, under the act of March 3d, 1891, 
will adjudicate greater interests in its brief career than were 
ever passed upon by a minor tribunal in the history of juris- 
prudence. It will ascertain and declare the ownership to 
countless millions in values, which have been for generations in 
dispute between determined and powerful adversaries, Gold, 
silver, lead, and coal mines, and water rights that cannot be 
valued in dollars, will come under its serutiny. Its decrees will 
be surrounded by the romance of quick and splendid fortunes 
where least expected. The development of prodigious inter- 
ests in the precious metals has been prevented for a quarter 
of a century by conflicts which the court was created by Con- 
gress to settle. 

One case alone is estimated to involve $100,000,000. The 
claimant, Donna Sophia Miceola y Masso de la Peralta de la Cor- 
dova Reavis, a beautiful Spaniard of thirty years, seeks to upset 
the title to 4,700,000 acres of agricultural, mining, and desert 
lands in Arizona, a part of what was once known as.New Spain 
The tive judges of the court must assume the responsibility ot 
deciding for or against the fair claimant in this grand and am- 
bitious litigation. But there are other petitions to be reviewed 
which may involve even greater interests, though in fewer acres, 
An innocent-looking claim for 160 acres of rock ledge. with a 
grub-stake prospector to fight it, may turn out to rival the famous 
Comstock Lode ia the opulence of its wealth. The judges must 
decide, in many cases doubtless upou shadowy proof, between the 
poor prospector in possession and the scheming man of wealth 
who has had a “tip” on the probable value of the ledge. 

There will be many sympathetic cases before the court; cases 
in which squatters with families, who have nothing to show for 
the lands they hold, will have to be ousted if a way cannot be 
found to let them hold on, But the law creating the court is 
very generous with this class of people. There are many thou- 
sands of Spanish-speaking citizens in “ew Mexico and Utah who 
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occupy lands for which they have absolutely no title; and in the 
great majority of instances these lands have been held in the 
family for generations. By a strict application of law these peo- 
ple would all have to be ejected by the court if their cases were 
brought before it. Mr. Hobart, the Surveyor-General of New 
Mexico, foresaw the state of affairs which was likely to follow 
the harsh action of law against the * greaser ”? squatters, and he 
secured the incorporation of the very liberal, not to say extraor- 
dinary, provision in the bill which gives a good title, with- 
out cost, to 160 acres to each of these persons who can prove 
twenty years of occupancy either by themselves or their * an- 
cestors, grantors, or their lawful suecessors in title or posses- 
sion.” This would seem to be broad enough to let them nearly 
all in. 

We give elsewhere an interesting resumé of the work before 


this new court, with portraits and sketches of the judges. 


TESTED BY RESULTS. 

T has been a favorite insistment of the free-traders that the 
[ McKinley Tariff bill was prohibitive, and would inevitably 
break up our foreign trade. This act has now been in operation 
for a period of ten months, and statistics show the entire falsity 
of this partisan insistment, the fact being that under its opera- 
tion, while adequately protecting our home labor, we are doing a 
larger business and are paying less duties than before. 

During the nine months beginning with last October and end- 
ing with June the total importations of merchandise amounted to 
$630,206,005, as against a total of $598.769,905 for the corre- 
sponding period of the vear preceding. Every month of the nine 
except January and June shows an increase. Of the aggregate 
amount of importations $295,963,665 came in free, while the free 
importation for a like period in the previous year was only 
$208,.983,873. That is to say, of the total value of merchandise 
imported in the nine months since the new tariff went into effect, 
16.96 per cent. came in free, while during the corresponding 
period of 1890, 34.92 per cent. was admitted free. In fact. as the 
Treasury exhibit puts it, “the value of merchandise imported 
free during the last nine months of the last fiscal year was 
greater by $30,000.000 than the value of such merchandise ad- 
mitted during the whole of 1890, and nearly $40,000,000 greater 
than during the prior fiseal year ended June 30th, 1889.” 

This result goes to sustain the position maintained by the 
protectionists during the debate in Congress, to the effect that 
the McKinley act would provide a free importation ten per cent. 
greater than that ot the Mills bill, including goods imported in 
1889 amounting in value to $365,000,000, on which the consumers 
had paid duties or more than $65,000,000. 

The statistics also show that while the importations have in- 
creased, the revenues derived from these importations for the last 
seven months of the period named were about $23,000,C00 less 
than were received for the same period of the preceding yvear— 
the precise figures being $113,126,076, as against $136,033,381. 

Another fact disclosed by the customs returns is that while 
importations have increased there has been a very considerable 
increase in our exports of domestic produce. These exports 
amounted, during seven months of the period mentioned, to 
$510,021,807, as against $442.155,402 during the like mouths of 
the year before. 

It will be difficult for the free-traders to persuade the people 
that a law which is producing these results—diminishing the 
r strictions upon trade, enlarging our commerce, and reducing 
the cost to consumers of foreign goods—is likely to prove dis- 
astrous to the general prosperity. The truth is that the antago- 
nists of protection maintained themselves in the last election by 
misrepresentation and appeals to the prejudice and ignorance of 
the people, but now that the facts are becoming apparent, and it 
is shown that the McKinley act is beneficent in its operations, 
tending to encourage the production of American fabrics and give 
employment to American skill and labor while restraining the 
introduction of foreign goods competing with those which we are 
able to produce at home, we may look with confidence for a 
popular vindication of the protective principle wherever it is put 


in issue, 


A BENEVOLENT POTENTATE., 
HK late Emperor Frederick IIT., 
in all respects a model prince. 


of Germany, was rated as 
All the worid paid homage 
to his exalted character and manly worth. But while his known 
qualities have been thus widely appreciated, there appears to 
have been one trait in his character of which until now an ad- 
miring public has been kept in total ignorance. A book recently 
published in Germany, but immediately suppressed by the pres- 
ent ruler’s heartless police, contains some sensational revelations 
as to the magnificent ideas of charity entertained by the much- 
lamented Frederick. The author depicts him as the most noble- 
hearted prince ever born into the world—an angel of charity, 
who, not unlike Titus, considered the day wasted which afforded 
no opportunity of helping the needy or bringing cheer to the 
sorrowful, and so modest withal, that even his most intimate 
friends had but the slenderest knowledge of his acts of benevo- 
lence, 
limited, and as Emperor William could not be persuaded to share 


But Frederick’s income as crown prince was rather 


his son’s broad and expensive ideas of charity, the latter was 
frequeutly compelled to borrow from money-lenders and usurers 
at fifty per cent. interest per annum, in order that he might freely 
indulge his charitable propensities. His love of the poor and 
pity for the cheerless presently involved the imperial Prince in 
multifarious and highly unpleasant financial difficulties, and at 
one time (in 1882), the author tells us, he was so much disgusted 
with the state of affairs, that he came within an inch of resign- 
ing his right of succession to the throne, simply because he had 
to refuse requests for small sums of money addressed to him by 
needy and unfortunate persons, Some years later, his finances 
became so direly complicated that old Emperor William had to 
step in, and at his bidding a syndicate of Berlin bankers bought 
up Frederick’s I. O, U.’s, charging the Prince oaly a very mod- 
erate interest. Even that charge Frederick was unable to meet, 
and when he ascended the throne in 1888 his debts had accumu- 
luted to fifteen million marks—all on account of his unequaled 
and irrepressible desire to relieve his destitute subjects! No 


wonder, adds the author of the book, that bedy and mind were 


ANK 


severely affected by these untoward circumstances; the cancer 


made an easy prey of him, and thus he became a victim of his 
sublime conception of charity. 

The unknown author of this invaluable but now unhappily 
inaccessible book has rendered.a real service to history by re- 
vealing this beautiful trait of the late Emperor. It presents an 
Now, 


and only now, the great grief of the German nation over the 


example which other poteutates can hardly fail to emulate 


death of the beloved Emperor can be fully appreciated. 


SUBURBAN HOMES. 


S' ME up-town New York residents have been complaining of 


the proprietors of a printing establishment for running their 
presses and thus disturbing the rest of the neighbors. The Board 
of Health was appealed to, and decided that it could do nothing. 
In view of the tremendous racket the elevated railway makes in 
front of the windows of countless residences, it would be surpris- 
ing if the Board of Health should decide the running of a print- 
ing-press to be a nuisance. There are noises that must be ex- 
pected in cities. Property-owners have rights, and can fairly 
usk to be relieved from unnecessary annoyance. But in a great, 
rattling, busy city like New York one must * take his chances ” 
so far as noise is concerned, 

The time will no doubt come when inventive genius will do 
away with the rattle and roar of our cities, but that time is far 
distant. It is much more likely that those who seek quiet and 
peace will find it in the attractive suburbs of cities. 
the residential population is altogether in that direction, and the 
greatest rise in property values in many cities beside New York 
has been noticeable in their suburbs. 

Rapid transit, offered by receut electrical inventions, as well 
as by cable roads and locomotives, is bringing the outlying terri- 
tory quite as near to the business centres of cities as the outer 
wards were when street horse-cars furnished the quickest means 
of communication. The elevated system ot this city, as well as 
the cable systems, ferry-boats, and the bridge, offer special 
facilities for rapid transit to suburban places. The time is not 
far distant, in the opinion of many, when few residences will be 
found in town excepting those of persons of very limited means. 

As suburban property develops and the demand for city real 
estate abates, it is fair to expect that there will be a decrease in 
the value of the latter and a constant appreciation in the value 
of the former. The ideal home, for men of moderate means as 
well as for those of great wealth, is not to be found in the block 
dwelling, hemmed in on all sides by others like it, but rather in 
what are called * self-contained” or separate houses, with a 
breathing-spot about them, with room for a flower or vegetable 
garden and a few trees, with their inviting shelter for warbling 
birds. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir is enough to say of the reciprocity treaty with Spain, re- 


TOPICS OF 


cently promulgated, that under it American manufacturers can 
if they choose, monopolize the trade with Cuba; the American 
farmer will be largely benefited by it, and our trade generally 
will be materially increased. The convention with Santo Do- 
mingo is also highly favorable to the development of the Ameri- 
can export trade. 


IT is stated that in the American school which is shortly to be 
opened by the University of Pennsylvania, much attention will 
be given, in the department devoted to the study of municipal 
affairs, to every possible improvement in the way of management 
and government of cities. Here is an opportunity for the leaders 
of Tammany Hall which it is to be hoped they will eagerly em- 


brace. 


Ir is announeed that the comptroller of the curreney will 
by the next Congress of a law more 





recommend the pass: 
explicitly defining the duties, and more exactly gauging the 
responsibilities, of directors of national banks. The existing 
statutes are so indefinite as to the accountability of directors us 
to admit of a wide latitude on the part of courts in determining 
the responsibility, and as a result official negligence often escapes 
the punishment it deserves. The recent disclosures in connee- 
tion with certain looted Philadelphia banks emphasize the ne- 
cessity of additional legislation ; and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress, with a proper perception of its duty, will promptly enact 
such laws as the Treasury officials may suygest. 


WE print elsewhere letters received from correspondents 
regarding Professor Totten’s Millennium contributions to our 
columns. It should be said that we print these simply because 
we believe both sides should be heard. It is not the purpose of 
this paper, in printing signed editorials, to commit itself to the 
advocacy of the sentiments of any of the writers, for, as we have 
before said, the writers are themselves responsible, and alone re- 
sponsible, for what they say. Nevertheless. it is a fact that no 
papers printed in any magazine or newspaper during the current 
year have attracted as general and widespread attention as those 
of Professor Totten on the Millennium, published in these col- 
umnus. We have oceasional demands for back numbers of them, 
and will supply them as far as we can. We can, at present, 
furnish sets embracing Professor Totten’s series of five articles 
referring to the Millennium, and will send them by mail to any 
address for forty cents. 

THE reception extended in England to the American com- 
missioners has undoubtedly improved the chauces of the World's 
Not only 


ceived in a cordial manner by Lord Salisbury, but at a banquet 


Fuir project abroad. were these commissioners re- 
subsequently given by them, Viscount Cross, Secretary of State 
for India, speaking apparently by authority, declared most pos- 
itively that * England is heartily and entirely with the United 
States in this matter, and she will do everything possible to in- 
sure the best representation at the fair, not only of Kneland, but 
of India and the colonies.” The indications are that France and 
Germany, now that England has spoken, will be equally cordial 
in their co-operation The Freneh art exhibit promises to be 


especially tine, Meanwhile, we learn that the South Ameri- 


The drift of 
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can countries are preparing to bi represented at the 
Thus, the 


Guatemala has appropriated $100,000 in gold to pay the expenses 


exposi- 
tion ona generous and effective scale. Congress of 
of its exhibit, and has made an additional appropriation of 
$20,000 for the erection of a building of typical architecture, in 
which this exhibit will be displayed. Now that foreign countries 
are coming to understand that the fair is absolutely certain to 
take place, and that itis likely to surpass all previous exhibitions, 


we may count with confidence upon international co-operation. 


THE Pittsburg street-car line recently announced a reduction 
of fare trom five to three cents over its entire length of six miles. 
This is said to be the cheapest car-fare in the United States. 
There is no reason why any street-car line in a large city should 
charge more than three cents, and as soon as the fact that this 
is a remunerative rate is comprehended by the people, a gen- 
eral and irresistible demand will be made for a reduction of 
fare, The street-car business has grown to be a monopoly in 
nearly every large city. Ifthe fare were made three cents the 
increase in travel would, no doubt, more than make up for the 
reduction, In the great cities of Kurope, car-fares are often as 
low as two cents. Perhaps some active legislator at Albany will 
espouse the cause of the people in this matter next winter. 


AN esteemed Hoboken correspondent is filled with pain be- 


LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER to “ things that are English.” 


cause of an alleged tendeney in FRANK 
The crowning proof 
of this unpatriotic trend is found in the fact that ina recentissue 
we spoke of the big trees of California as Wellingtonias instead 
of Sequoias. He states what is perfectly true, that the giants of 
the Pacific-coast forests, being themselves distinctively American, 
should have American names. But when he adds that in our 
use of the improper name we were controlled by a desire ‘to do 
honor to a British general,” he just overwhelms us with shame 
and contrition. We regret that any of our readers should suspect 
us of un-American tendencies ; but we fancy there are very few 
careful students of our pages who have ever been able to deteet 


any substantial evidence of such an unfortunate bias. 


THERE are 
got a pretty solid foothold among the Democratic voters of Nerth 


some indications that the Farmers’ Alliance has 
Carolina. Ata recent demonstration in which some five thou- 
sand persons participated, the president of the National Alliance 
elicited great applause by the declaration that he would not, 
under any circumstances, vote for Mr. Cleveland for President. 
Even a Democratic nomination would not make him palatable. 
Many of the farmers are now credited with declaring that if the 
party shall refuse to adopt their views they will break away in a 
solid mass and give their support to the third-party movement. 
The Alliance has heretofore played very effectually into the hands 
of the Democracy in the Southern States; but in the growing dis- 
content of the agricultural classes it is quite possible that in the 
old North State, always noted for the independent spirit of its 
people, a revolt may occur as serious as that which swept South 
Carolina from its partisan moorings. 


WE are glad to see that the movement looking toward the 


commemoration of the exalted character and eminent public 
service of the late Secretary Windom by some fitting enduring 
Feeling that 


this end could be better accomplished by associating his name 


memorial in his own State has been successful. 


with some one of the permanent educational institutions of the 
State than by the erection of a mere monument, bis friends ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Western Minnesota Seminary, a young 
and flourishing institution, asking that its name might be changed 
to Windom Institute. The trustees, after due consideration, 
unanimously voted to aecede to the request, and Mr. Windom’s 
name will thus be perpetuated in a way which he would, no 
doubt, have personally preferred. The institution which takes 
his name is situated in the centre of a great agricultural region, 
cad is exerting a wide influence in the promotion of higher edu- 


cation not otherwise adequately provided. 


THE Ohio Democracy are not likely to relish the very emphatic 

way in which their silver policy has been condemned by many 
of the leading Eastern Democrats. One of the most outspoken in 
denouncing the scheme for unlimited silver coinage is Governor 
tussell, of Massachusetts, who, at the recent reception to ex- 
President Cleveland at Cape Cod, declared that Massachusetts 
believing in a sound currency, “ will not lend her aid to any 
movement, whatever may be its source, and however honest its 
purpose, which in its result would debase our currency, unsettle 
credit, impair values, and give to labor in depreciated money less 
than its just dues.” Declarations of this character tend to stiffen 
public sentiment; and, however unwelcome they may be in cer- 
tain quarters, those who utter them are entitled to the thanks of 
all who believe in an honest financial policy. It is a thousand 
pities that all our politicians who hold substantially the views 
announced by Governor Russell have uot the courage to declare 
them with equal emphasis. 


THE announcement is made that a distinctively American 
school, organized and administered in such a way as to empha- 
size the place which American institutions should hold in the 
world’s progress, will be established shortly in connection with 
the University of Pennsylvania. In this school, it is understood, 
everything pertaining to America in the way of history, litera- 
ture, law, and lore of any kind is to be studied. Such topies as 
the history of American legislation, State institutional history 
the great movements in education, the history of municipal 
growth, will receive special attention. There is undoubtedly 
room for such an institution. The truth is that neither our com- 
mop schools nor academic institutions give that attention to the 
study of purely national subjects which they should~ receive at 
the hands of every student; and while one institution can do 
comparatively little in the direction of training the coming gener- 
ations in distinetively American ideas, it can at least blaze the 
way for larger and vrander efforts in the future. The time is 
coming, we believe, when no institution will be regarded as com- 


plete avhich does not embrace in its curriculum the studies 


here Uesiz bale d, 
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THE BENNINGTON BATTLE-MONUMENT DEDICATION AND VERMONT CENTENNIAL, AUGUST 19TH.—From PHotos By TOKAY, BENNINGTON.—[SEE PaGE 27.] 


1. Fire-place in room where the Vermont Council of Safety held its meetings. 2. Ruins of the Catamount Tavern, built about a.p. 1769; destroyed by fire A.p. March 30th, 1871. 3. The battle monument. 
4. The house in which Colonel Baum died. 5. Colonel Baum’s sword. 


MR. ALFRED SULLY. : 











[" history counts for anything it is obvious that the subject of this sketch, Mr. Alfred Sully, was 1 
foreordained to be a railroad man. His first employment, when but a mere boy, was as a 
night-watechman ina railroad yard at a salary of six dollars per week. Ile was born in Ottawa, 3 
Canada, in May, 1841, studied Jaw in Cincinnati, and was admitted to the Ohio Bar in 1863. Com- 4 
mencing the practice of his profession in Davenport, Iowa, he suece eded Mr. Austin Corbin in the ° 
old firm of Corbin, Dow & Brown, Mr. Corbin retiring from the firm to enter the banking business. os | 
In 1872 Mr. Sully came to New York as cashier and general manager of the Corbin Banking E 
Company. 

His first connection with railroads was as counsel of the Davenport and St. Louis, now a part 
of the St. Paul system. In — : 
1878 he went to the Indiana, 
Bloomington and Western 
Railroad as secretary, and soon 
after became one of its princi- 4 
pal owners 

In 1876, and for several 4 


years thereafter, Mr. Sully was 
largely interested in building 
and operating the Manhattan 
Beach Railroad, and in con- 
nection therewith organized 


the Eastern Railroad of Long 








Island for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Manhattan Beach 
tailroad through the entire 
length of the island. After 
ten years of continued warfare 
with the Long Island Rail- 
road, Mr. Sully and Mr. Corbin 





united in buying a controlling 
interest of the entire Long 
Island Railroad system from 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. At that 
time the Long Island Railroad 





was on its last legs; in fact, a 
mere wreck, the stock selling 


at eighteen to twenty cents. 





The property was in the hands 





RIVATE 


of a receiver But as soon as - - , — . =i 
the new party obtained control JOSEPH R. REED, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE PI 
ALFRED SULLY, THE RAILROAD MAGNATE, (Continued on page 22 LAND COURT.—[SEe Pace 26.} 
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POPPIES 
OFT wreaths of smoke flout slowly into air; 
My tear-stained evelids close, heavy with sleep, 
Forgetting, for a little, how to weep; 
Drowsiness comes, an angel unaware, 
Then visions of green tields and waters fiir, 
And picture-clouds that through the azure sweep; 
Sorrow is vanquished, and dreams soft and dee} 


Come to dispel my dark thoughts of despair. 


Alas for waking! Why must slumber cease? 
Sleep, blesséd sleep. be merciful and kind ; 
Send me not back to grief that must increase— 
Burn out Woe’s great sad eyes and make him blind. 
My dear Love bade me go and.seek for peace: 
This is the only peace that I could find. 
FRANK ROE BATCHELDER 


A CHIP. 


By MARGARET SuTTON BRISCOF. 


O TALIAFERRO’S father was poor, his 

father had been poor before him, and his 
grandfather back of him again. Tt was in 
his great-grandfather’s days, and through his 
great-grandfather’s hands, that the money 
had slipped away from the family. Since 
then no one had had the energy to replace 
it. 

“Tt was too much trouble.” said the Tal- 
iaferros, who pronounced their name ‘* Tol- 
lyver.” 

Jo's father did make a half-hearted effort. 
He wandered from his home in Alabama up 


North somehow, and ran away with old 





Snyder B. Simes’s daughter and oniy chiid. 

Snyder B. Simes, lumber merchant, was a Maine man who had 
made his pile himseif and meant to keep it. He burned his 
daughter’s letters unopened and made a new will. 

“If my money's to be spent in riotous living, ] mean to spend 
it myself,” he said, buttouing up his pockets. 

Mrs. Taliaferro burst into tears when she first saw her new 
Southern home; then she got up and put on an apron and began 
to clean the house. This she continued to do until the day of 
her death. She never learned to adjust herself to her surround- 
ings, nor that it is sometimes a good woman’s duty to ignore 
dirt. She washed and serubbed and cleaned, and was finally 
swept out of this world on a sea of soap-suds—another martyt 
to the great god of cleanliness. 

She left one little boy behind her, named Jo, to the care—or, 
more properly speaking, to the neglect—of his father. 

“ Do vou see that man ?” said the superintendent of the great 
Brookville glass works, which Northern capital had lately 
planted in Brookville County, Alabama, * do you see that man?” 
—he was pointing out Jo’s father. * Well, you will never see him 
doing any more than he is now. Nobody ever saw him work. 
He eats, drinks, clothes himself, has a roof over his head, and not 
a cent in his pocket. Now, how does he do it? And there are 
a dozen like him about here. I tell you, the mysteries of Paris 
are nothing to the mysteries of Brookville.” 

And as we can never permit our minds to dwell on a subject 
without hearing from it again within twenty-four hours, that 
same day the superintendent received a letter from Jo. 

The spelling was dubious and the handwriting shaky, but 


there was nothing dubious or shaky in the spirit of the compo- 


sition. 

“ MISTER SUPERINTENDANT:—I wud like a Plac in yor’ em- 
ploy. Jo TOLLy. 

“ P. S.—Taliaferro is to long aud quar.” 


The superintendent laughed as he tossed this evident result 
of anxious labor in the scrap-basket. The next week he received 
a fac-simile of that letter minus the postseript, to which he ac- 
corded a similar treatment, but when he saw those same strag- 
gling characters on an envelope in his mail the third week he 
opened it with an amused curiosity. 

“ MISTER SUPERINTENDANT:—I wrot you 2 Letters and hav no 
ansar. I wod like to be in yor employ but I kant wait I mus 
git a job. Pleas sir ansar and oblig. Jo Toury.” 

The superintendent’s hand with the paper in it hovered over 
the scrap-basket. Then he drew it back. At his call a weak- 
kneed young man came in from the outer office. 

* Have you room for another boy out there?” 
‘You have Well, then, write to this applicant 
and tell him he may come on trial.” 

For the first few weeks Jo Tolly was like a new-born puppy 


the superin- 


tendent asked. 


out in the world with its eves shut 

‘You must look about you, Toilly.” said the head clerk. 
* Now, I started out with no money, no education, no backing, 
and here I am, all by keeping my eves peeled.” 

The clerk with the weak knees struck in: 

‘Look atme.” he said. “I’ve been a sober, honest, indus- 
trious, God-fearing man for fifteen years, and not a cent to show 
for it.” 

Jo turned his long, ruddy face and big. innocent blue eyes 
He rarely talked, and 
when he did, it was with a deliberate slowness which barely 


from one to the other and said nothing. 


escaped a drawl. 

But he pondered all that he heard in his heart, apparently ; 
for gradually his puppydom fell from him and he became a satis- 
factory fixture in the office. 

The Brookville Glass Works were a close corporation. They 
had bought up two thousand acres about the site selected for 
their works. Their laborers dwelt in their cottages built on 
their land; they bought from the company store, and lived under 
laws of their directors’ making. 

But there was a Naboth’s vineyard in the centre of the set- 
tlement 

The trouble was that old Colonel Jay respected his ancestors, 
and refused to listen to any proposition regarding their sale; for 


the * vineyard” was a family burying-ground this time, 


The superintendent vainly represented to him that the bones 
should be carefully. removed. 

* They are earth to earth by this time, sir,” said Colonel Jay, 
with stateliness. ‘ When I sell that ground, sir. I sell them. So 
we will not mention it again, if you please, sir.” 

After that, the superintendent, who suspected a pistol in every 
Alabama pocket, did not care to open the subject again 
asked Jo. 


He had paddled across the creek which separated the glass 


* Ain't you ever goin’ to sell, Colonel Jay ?” 


works from the old man’s house, and was sitting on his poreh 
with him in the twilight 

“NO, SF, 
I told those Dixes they might bury their little babby 


Nor I ain't ever going to accommodate again, 
neither 
there, and what did they do? Laid it right on great-grandaunt 
‘Liza. I went and told them they’d got to take that babby off. 


Sut it warn’t pleasant. T won't accommodate again.” 


“And you ain't ever goin’ to sell, Colonel Jav ?” 

* Look here, Jo.” said the colonel, testily, * how old are you? 
Eighteen years. Well. 1 guess you remember me as soon as you 
remember anything. Did you ever know me to change my 
mind? That ground ain’t-ever—to—be-disturbed !” 

Joe turned his full blue eyes on the colonel 

* How about when you die, Colonel Jay ?” he asked in his 
most deliberate speech. 

The colonel was staggered and showed it. ; 

“If I were you.” Jo went on, now looking over the water, 
‘I'd fix that while I was able. There's a whole acre there and 
there ain’t but one end of itin graves. I'd sell it all under a 
deed that would make the man who bought it keep the grave end 
nice and clean, and the grass cut—and perhaps flowers.” 

Colonel Jay rose from his chair. 

* Boy,” he cried, Why didn’t I think of 
that ?” 

Then his face fell suddenly. 


“vou're right! 


3ut who'd be fool enough to buy ?” 

*T would,” answered Jo, stolidly; “and if 1 don’t pay you a 
hundred dollars for it in a year’s time, you can take the ground 
back and all the improvements on it.” 

What the improvements meant, the whole works soon knew. 

* Jo Tolly’s store’ was the talk of the place. It was little 
more than a shanty, but the laborers soon learned that the shanty 
had goods of better quality and lower price on its shelves than 
the company’s handsome store-house had on theirs. 

“It ain't very pretty outside, but I tried to have it good in,” 
said Jo, modestly. looking at the well-stocked walls. “I spent 
all my money there.” 

The money referred to was a small sum which he had gotten 
by auctioning off the worn-out roof which covered him, and the 
bit of land on which it stood. The rest of the tract had been 
sold almost to the very door-step long before. 

There had been no one to interfere in his reinvestment, his 
father having performed the first graceful act in his worthless 
life by stepping out of it at this opportune time. 

“Don’t spend it all in shoestrings and rock eandy, Tolly,” 
* Put it in bank and try to keep 
adding to your bank-book. That’s the way.” 

* Yea; air,” 


not his way, nor did he fellow it. 


the superintendent had said. 
said Jo, submissively ; but at the same time it was 


At first the Tolly store was only open at night, and Jo waited 
on the customers after hours, but as the business grew a small 
boy kept store by day and was assistant to the proprietor at 
night. 

*T shouldn’t think you’d dare, Jo; T shouldn't, indeed,” said 
the weak-kneed clerk, who came to inspect his enterprise by 
stealth and after nightfall. “Why, I wouldn’t even like the 
chief to see me come in here. And how can you sleep right 
next to those graves ?” : 

‘IT like them,” said Jo, showing the first sign of interest 
“Tm getting real fond of them. I like Aunt’Liza, and T feel like 
I knew Aunt Jane. 

‘Dear friends, repent ; no more dels 

For death will come to take no na 
- Be always ready, night and day, 
I suddenly was snatched away.’ 


y, 
“ 


I feel just like she was saying it to me every time T read it.” 

The head clerk—he of the * peeled eves ”—also paid Jo a 
visit; but he came in by broad daylight and examined every- 
thing, 

He Jaughed a good deal, and looked at Jo's placid face curi- 
ously. 

‘You're bucking against a big concern, boy.” he said. “I 
tell vou you'll have to work like an ox and kick like a steer,” 

Jo, smiling his usual rather stupid, slow smile, listened to 
each one and said nothing. 

As vet the superintendent had said nothing either, but that 
came 

One dav, as Jo was passing through his office, he stopped 
him. 

© Tolly,” he said, carelessly, “how much do you hold your 
land at?” 

“What do vou think it's worth, sir? 
fully. 

* Not much.” 

*Tve got my store built and paid for out of it,” Jo went on, 


’ inquired Jo, respect- 


as though caleulating aloud, “I’ve paid for my land, the busi- 
ness is growing, and——” 

“You take a week to think it over in,” said the superintend- 
ent, hastily. 

On that day week Jo entered the superintendent's office and 
stood before his desk. 

* Well, Tolly,” said the superintendent, “ what is it ?” 


“ It’s ten thousand dollars,” said Jo. 

When the superintendent had a little recovered he knew that 
he was a very angry man, and at the same time that it behooved 
him to walk carefully. 

“ The directors couldn't consider such a price,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be worth it to them.” 

“No, sir,” said Jo, meekly. “ I know it ain't worth much to 
anybody but me.” 

Then it was that the superintendent gave Jo very clearly to 
understand that he considered him infringing on the rights of the 


company in whose service he was, 
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The boy looked so puzzled that he melted somewhat 
“You don’t understand me.” 
NO, 8” 


‘So vou do.” said the superintendent, reassuringly, feeling 


said Jo. “IT thought I owned the land.” 
now on sure ground; “but not for all purposes.” 

* T thought I could put a saloon on it if | wanted to.” said Jo, 
ma depressed voice, 

The superintendent’s hair almost stood on end. 

A grog-shop in the midst of his works! He could hardly 
conceal his dismay. 


* Tolly,” he said, sternly, “you must choose between the 
office and your shop. No man can serve two masters.” 

- Yes. sir. You are very kind, sir,” said Jo. looking grate- 
fully at him. “IT was thinking my clerk wasn’t doing as well as 
he might if I had my eye more on him.” 

“And I assure you, gentlemen,” said the superintendent, re- 
porting to the board of directors, ** when that boy left my office 
I did not know whether it was as a fool or as having made a 
fool of me.” 

* Call the lad in,” 
see if we can make anything of him.” 


suggested one of the directors. * Let us 
Jo came in at once on being summoned. He did not even 
tarry to take off the apron which he wore in his shop, or to 
brush the flour from his coat. 

These adjuncts helped to heighten the ruddy innocence of his 
appearance as he entered. He faced the curious eyes of the 
waiting board with a disarming guilelessness. 

* Did you want me, sir,” he asked of the superintendent, and 
the slow motion of his lips was almost foolish. 

But had those lips only been formed to say “ten thousand ” 
they could not have repeated it more persistently when the ques- 
tion of barter was opened. His slow-moving blue eyes looked 
with open, childish appeal into the assembled faces. 

‘I do think it’s worth that to me, sir, don’t you?” he asked 
of the most urgent speaker; and that gentleman suddenly col- 
lapsed, 

There was one director who took no part in the controversy. 
Ile sat in his chair rubbing his hands together and watching the 
scene from his keen, deep-set eyes. Every now and then his 
spare frame was shaken with silent laughter. As the door 
closed on Jo’s retreating figure he gave way to spasms of alter- 
nate laughter and coughing. 

* Oh, Lord, Lord!” he chuckled, wiping his eves. “to have 
that fool look on the outside of his head and all that horse sense 
on the inside!” 

* Then, sir, you think him playing a game, do you?” asked 
the superintendent. 

* Playing? He's played it! Hasn’t he caught us in just the 
trap he started out to?” 

The old man went off in another paroxysm of laughter. 

* What did you say the lad’s name was,” he gasped as he re 
eovered, 

“Jo Tolly,” answered the disgusted superintendent, * or, 
rather, that’s what he calls himself. His real name is 'T-1-l-i-a 
f-e-r-r-0.”’ 

* Taliaferro — Joseph Taliaferro. What was his father's 
name ?” 

* Joseph, also, I believe.” 

“It's him. As sure as my name’s Snyder B. Simes it’s him!” 
cried the old man, rising to his feet excitedly. ‘ Where’s he 
gone? Where's he gone ?” 

He rushed from the room, his thin legs wavering under him, 
followed by the bewildered superintendent. When they re- 
turned, Jo Tolly, divested of the flour and apron now, was with 
them. 

* Gentlemen,” said Mr. Snyder B. Simes, * allow me to pre- 
sent my grandson to you, formerly of the firm of * Jo Tolly. now 
full-fledged partner of the lumber firm of ‘Snyder B. Simes & 
Grandson.’ The Tolly store is closed, gentlemen. We—that is, 
my partner—has decided that it is more advantageous for our 
present business to be on agreeable terms with this Brookvill 
Glass Works Company.” 

Ilere Mr. Simes, shaking with laughter, broke down again. 

“Oh, boys, ain’t he a chip of the old block?” he cried. 
“ What will you have, gentlemen? It’s the firm’s treat.” 


MR. ALFRED SULLY. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
a new $5,000,000 mortgage was placed upon the property, and 
the proceeds therefrom used in putting the road in first-class 
condition. The stock was at the same time increased from 
$3,200,000 to $10,000,000, and has paid regular dividends ever 
since, despite the increased capitalization, 

In 1886 the West Point Terminal Company, then capitalized 
at $15,000,000, was in debt over $3,000,000. Mr. W. P. Clyde, 
the president, had given notice to the directors that unless this 
amount was raised by a certain time the road would have to go 
into the hands of a receiver. Vigorous efforts were made to obtain 
this amount of money, but to no purpose. As a last resource 
Mr. Sully was called upon for aid. Le responded promptly, and 
by his genius soon put the road on a firm basis, making it the 
great railroad of the South, operating over 3,000 miles of trackage. 
He was properly honored by the directors by being called to 
the presidency of the road. 

Mr. Sully has unquestionably a genius for putting railroads 


on a sound financial basis. Ile seems to have a phenomenal 


foresight, which enables him to anticipate the possible future of 


a railroad property. All will remember that he was one of the 
prime movers in the great Reading syndicate, but it is not gener- 
ally known why he withdrew from the organization. In a re- 
cent interview, he said: “ Although I went out of the Reading 
syndicate when I saw how the property was being managed in 
the interest of the Jersey Central instead of its shareholders, vet 
L still believe in the future of that great property. It is only a 
year now before it will go out of the hands of the voting trus- 
tees, whom [ charge with having violated their trust, into the 
hands of its shareholders. Tam still one of the largest holders 
of its bonds, and no one can convince me that with Jersey Cen- 
tral, Lackawanna, and Deliware and Hudson each earning seven 
per cent., Reading cannot do the same; and [ think within 
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three years Reading will be earning and paying dividends of at 
least five per cent. upon its stock.” 

Mr. Sully is now most actively engaged in the railway world. 
He is a director and trustee in the New York, Susquehanna and 
Western Railroad, ana the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 


Railroad; president of the Ohio Soutbern Railway, and one of 


its principal owners; president of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Indianapolis Railroad, and has the principal coutrol of the Terre 


Haute and Peoria Railroad. as well as the Rome Railroad of 


Georgia. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


{Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases in 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis 
factorily supplied; or she will make purchases for them when their wishes 
are Clearly specified. ] 


aa ALF-PRICE” is the order of the day at most of the 

{2 shops at present, and many of the most effective Parisian 
models are being sacrificed on the altar of the summer sale. 
Dresses of stylish design, modish mantles, the daintiest: of lin- 
gerie, of matinGes and of tea- 
gowns, are marked at amazingly 
low figures. Blouses of silk, 
cheviot, sateen, and percale are 
displayed on all sides upon the 
bargain counters at prices vary- 
ing frova fifty eents to five dol- 
lars. Now. with some women 
the silk or linen bodice or “ Gari- 
baldi ’ waist, as it used to be 
called, is very becoming. — It 
suits most girls remarkably 
well, particularly at the seaside. 
If one is inclined to be stout 


she may avoid any baggy ef- 





i fect by the addition of a Swiss 
bodice, as shown in the illustra- 


JUSE B YE , ; ee , 
BLOUSE BENE. tion given. The blouse is made 


of spotted foulard, and the bodice of cloth to mateh the color of 


the spots. <A very pretty effect may be obtained by a short, 
pointed girdle of cloth like the skirt, with braces of the same 
over the shoulders, and a shirt-waist of cambrice or silk. 

With many bodices, and even those of « very dressy char- 
acter, some sort of a belt is worn, and with it generally a metal 
clasp or buckle. Sometimes this is of the most elaborate nature, 
in old silver or bronze. A very pretty and stylish buckle can 
be bought for a little less than a dollar—that is, without pend- 
ants. Genuine antique silver buckles are much sought after, 
and art-lovers are ever on the lookout among the brie-d-brac 
shops for old shoe-buckles, which about a century ago were 
worn extremely large. 

The prevailing rule in dressing the feet is that if the dress is 
dark the stockings may either matel exactly or may have a dark 
ground with the orna- 
mentation in a light 
eolor. Light stock- 
ings are not always 
worn with light cos- 
tumes, but the pre- 
vailing color in the 
toilette should pre- 
dominate in the stock- 
ing. Handsome plain 
silk hose are in all the 
gray and tan shades, 
while with many la- 
dies all-black stoek- 
ings are ever pre- 
ferred, The hosiery 
pictured in this arti- 
cle shows the modes 
in which the new 


shades — green, yel- 





low, and old rose—are 


FASHIONABLE HOSIERY 


presented in odd fig- 
ures, The iverage 
price of these fancy stockings is two dollars a pair. 

Our summer thus far has been so remarkably cool that in- 
stead of the pretty light cottons and dainty ginghams which give 


so much color to a country landscape, serge and flannel have 


been the general rule, when all the decorative responsibility of 


the costume rests with the hat andthe bodice, blouse or shirt, as 


e. For instance, a black serge worn with a white 


the case may t 
shirt and a tawny orange tie harmonizes with a bunch of varie- 
gated roses on a flat, black chip hat. A blue serge has a square- 
eut bodice, which reveals a full blouse, and sleeves of a pinkish 
flowered china silk, while a brown serge is prettily enlivened 
with a hem of gold braid, and worn with an old-rose silk bodice 
and a coarse straw hat draped with a brown ribbon, The stiff- 
fronted shirt is happily conspicuous by its absence, 

In the latest designs in millinery jet takes a more prominent 
part than ever, and is made up in little wired shapes with black 
luce or colored crépe. A new hat, essentially Freneh in its de- 
tails, is made of black erinoline, and has at the back of the flat 
crown a deftly contrived bow of pink chiffon. in front of which 
isa huge buneh of tiny pink-tipped daisies, tied together with 
pale-green velvet ribbons. Tie-strings of the same fasten under 
the chin. An odd little rustie bonnet, formed of plaited rushes 
entwined with twigs, is trimmed with a buneh of cherries and 
has tie-strings of velvet. Another, a picturesque short of shape, 
is made in black ecrinoline with a wreath of shaded pink roses 
round the brim. terminating in a cluster at the back to rest on 
the hair, while on the crown a group of tiny black plumes stands 


erect. Very popular just now in millinery is a combination of 


brown and pink. A new shade comes to us from Paris, called 
mauve de Perse, a very pale, pinky mauve. 


Ma Cas 
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THE NEW COLLECTOR. 


J Le appointment of the IHlon. J. 
Sout Pussett as Collector of 
the Port of New York in place of 
Joel LB. Erhardt, resigned, appears 
to give very general satisfaction. It 
has been known for some time that 
Mr. Erhardt desired to withdraw 
from the office, the duties of which 
he has discharged with signal 
fidelity, but which had become on- 


erous and disagreeable. Mr. Fas- 


sett is a representative of the act- MA hi 
: ; VARY 
ive, pronounced, and aggressive Re- i \ Wt 
publican sentiment of the State, and TUN RMAAR NAD M 


his selection is undoubtedly de- 
signed as a recognition of that ele 
ment of the party. His career is 
well known to the public at large 
Born at Elmira in 1853, he was 
graduated from the University of 
Rochester, and subsequently taking 
a post-graduate course at Heidel- 
berg, he studied law, and, being 
admitted to practice, was appointed 
district-attorney of Chemung 
County. Identifying himself with 
political affairs, he {was elected to 
the Senate for the term of 1884-5 
from the Twenty-seventh District. 
and has been thrice re-elected, serv- 
ing as President pro tem of the Sen- 
ate in his last term. He has been 
conspicuously identified with all the 
important legislation of the past few 
years and has acquired a leading in- 
fluence in the politics of the State. HON. J. SLOAT 
Being a man of integrity and ad- 

mitted capacity, there can be no doubt that he will fill his new 
position acceptably to the publie at large, 


“TAKING THE LOG.” 
()* CLINEDINST’S picture on page 24 gives a vivid repre- 


sentation of the method of recording the rate of a ship's 
speed at sea. The log consists of the log-chip and the log-line 
the former being usually a thin wooden quadrant of five or six 
inches radius, and loaded with lead on the are to make it float 
with the point up. It is attached to the log-line by cords from 
each corner. This line is divided into equal spaces called knots, 
each bearing the same proportion to a mile that half a minute 
does toan hour. The line is wound on a reel, which is so held 
as to let it run off freely. When the log is thrown, the log-chip 
is kept by the water from being drawn forward, and the speed 
of the ship is shown by the number of knots run out in half a 
minute. 
rhere are improved logs, consisting of a piece of mechanism 
which is towed astern, and which shows the distance actually 
gone through by a ship by means of the revolutions of a fly, 
Which are registered on a dial-plate. 


THE LOCUST PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


W E reproduce from the London Graphic three pictures illus- 
(¥ trating the locust plague in northern India, which has 


proved so widely destructive. One of the pictures represents 
a cloud of these insects dropping on to the spring wheat crop, 
while the unfortunate cultivators are endeavoring to frighten 
them away. Insect-eating birds appear to profit from the in- 
vasion; kites’eatch the locusts in their claws and eat them while 
eareering about in mid-air; but crows, which impale the insects 
on their beaks, have to pitch before they can eat them. — Flights 
of locusts settle occasionally on the railroad tracks, and owing 


to this cause the trains have more than once been unable to pro- 
ceed, the oil from the crushed mass preventing the wheels from 
taking hold of the rails. One of the illustrations represents a 
train so stopped, with the engineer and fireman attempting to 


frighten the Jocusts off, so that the train may crawl ahead 


MINES AND MINING BUILDING, COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION, 

HE stvie of architecture of the proposed mines building of 

the Columbian Fair is classic, and its dimensions will be 

700 by 350 feet. The height to the main cornice is to be 65 

feet. There will be an entrance on each side of the building, the 

grand entrances being at the north and south ends. These will 


be 110 feet high and 32 feet wide, each opening into a vestibule 


88 feet wide and elaborately decorated. At each eorner of the 
building there is to be a pavilion 68 feet square and 90 feet 
high, surmounted by a dome \ baleony, 60 feet wide and 25 


feet high will encircle the building, and leading to it will be 
eight stairwavs. The roof will be of glass, 100 feet from the 


floor. The cost will be 8350,000, 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR ‘ToTreN’s RECENT ARTICLES 


W EK continue to receive communications from this and other 
countries in reference to the recent series of articles by 
Professor Totteu. We select two of the latest for publication, 


as follows: 
CONFIRMATORY EVIDENCES 
A correspondent at Port Royal, 8. C., writes: 

As Tread in the New York J7imes of Sunday, July 12th. the editorial 
on ** The Impending Totten,’’ I was forcibly struck with the expression 
of ideas regarding prophecy. All the editor had to do was to read over 
his own paper and find in it a most starting array of events transpiring, 
or about to transpire, according to the articlee therein 

On the first page we find ; ** Whatever the truth of this may be, it is 





FASSETT, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


evident we are only at the beginning of the Jewish persecution. During 
the present week a warning has been confidentially circulated among 
leading Hebrews here that the emergency will soon arise which will 
claim from them the literal Scriptural tithe of their possession to save 
Israel in Russia from extinction, They are admonished that this tithe 
will mean not a tenth of their income merely, but of their capital. What 
grave extension Of existing trouble is thus foreshadowed we are in igno- 
rance of here, but it is evidently going to be something terrible." Also, 
“that the great Jewish bankers of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Revel, 
and Odessa are settling their affairs to leave the country... The 7imes 
also states that there is a famine in Russia, a great one. Then it tells 
about the trade treaty to be signed in Vienna by the following nations : 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria. Again, on page fifth, we find the report that the 
French Minister ‘had approached the Russian Government on the sub- 
ject of a coalition against England.*’ Does not his own paper show the 
author that the Jews are acting as never before in the history of our 
country ¥ These things are all usual occurrences of the past thirty years, 
Ah! How comfortably an editor can take the fact that the nations of 
the earth are either at war or preparing for it. 
A British WRITER ON PROFESSOR TOTTEN. 
Lonpon, July 11th, i891. 

The Rev. M. Baxter incloses to FRANK LESLIkz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER copies of his “ Fifteen Predicted Events from 1891 to 1901," 
in which tabular views of the events of the next ten years are given on 
pages 6, and 38, 39. The discovery of the exact chronological position 
of these fifteen events, including especially the end of this age to be 
the end of Passover Week 1901 (/.e., April 11th, 1901), was made in 
March, 1887, and first set forth in these publications about that time. 

Professor Totten’s views, which are substantially the same in their 
general conclusion as to the end of this age being about the end of this 
nineteenth century, will, however, require to be modified in one sub 
ordinate detail, viz., his expectation that Antichrist’s covenant with 
the Jews for seven years, according to Daniel ix., 27, may be made in 
March, 1892, and extend thence to March, 1890. It will be found in the 
sequel that this covenant will be made from Passover Day, Saturday, 
April 21st, 1894, to Passover Day, Thursday, April 4th, 1901, by a Na- 
poleon, who will then be King of Syria, and who will become the per- 
sonal Antichrist for 1260 days (time, times, and half time) from 
August 15th, 1897 (the Bonapartist annual féte day), to January 26th, 
1901; and thence seventy-five days elapse to the last day of this age, 
April 11th, 1901 (the seventy-five being the Overplus of the 1335 beyond 
the 1260 days in Daniel xii., 11, 12), 

Professor Totten makes no reference to the Ten-kingdomed con- 


-federacy, or ten-horned wild beast in Daniel vii., 24. which is to be 


formed by a colossal war next year, 1892, as set forth by the Rev. M. 
Baxter in the London Standard of July 11th, 1891 (the same day on 
which the German Emperor reviewed the London volunteers at Wim- 
bledon), in the two following paragraphs : 


* A GIGANTIC EUROPEAN WAR in 18 will produce a New Map 
of Europe and change Twenty-three existing Kingdoms or States into 
an Allied Confederacy of TEN KINGDOMS prefigured by the Ten 
horned Wildbeast and the Ten-toed Image of a Man in Daniel vii., 24 
and ii. 31 to 45—viz.: 1. FRANCE extended to the Rhine because this 
river is the ancient boundary of Czesar’s Roman Empire, and therefore 
annexing Belgium, Luxemburg, part of Holland, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, Switzerland. 2. BRITAIN severed from Lreland becau 
Ireland is outside Cgesar’s Roman Empire territories ; 3. SPAIN annex 
ing Portugal and Morocco; 4. ITALY probably with Tripoli: 5. AUS 
TRIA south of the Danube, which was the boundary of Czsar’s Roman 
Empire, and therefore losing Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia and most of 
Hungary; 6. GREECE extended northward; 7. EGYPT: & SYRIA 
separated from Turkey; 9. TURKEY; 10. The BALKAN STATE 
united, viz., Bulgaria, Roumania and Servia. In 1893 their TEN KINGS 
prefigured by the Ten Horns in Danie} vii., 24, will be seen seated around 
one table at a Congress in Paris agreeing on: acommon policy and united 
in a Continental Concert. This Decemregal or Decuple or Tenfold 
Alliance will altogether supersede the present Triple Alliance and 
Germany and Russia will be entirely outside of it.”’ 


*A NAPOLEON WILL BE KING OF SYRIA in 189, after first ap 
pearing as Daniel's Little Horn or King of a tittle Greek State (prob 
ably Macedonia) in 1893, according to Daniel vii., 24, and viii., 9. And 
he will confirm a seven-years Covenant with the Jews in Judea. ac 
cording to Daniel ix., 27, from Passover Day, i894, to Passover Day, 
1901, at which latter epoch he will perish at the battle of Armageddou 
at Christ’s descent at Jerusalem, but not until he shall first have 
reigned as Democratic Emperor over those Ten Kingdoms constituting 
a revival of Ca@sar’s Roman Empire for 1260 days, from August 15th, 
1807 (the Bonapartist féte day) to January 2th, 1901. The 1260 days 
are the same as the “time, times, and half time,’ and forty-two 
months in Daniel vii., 25, Revelation, xi., 2, 3; xii.,6. 14: xiii, 5. “War 
rand Houghton predicted in the March number of the monthly maga 
zine Prophetic News in 1887 that this Coming Great Napoleon will be 
young Louis Napoleon, who now, in 1891, is Colonel of a Russian 
regiment at Tiflis in the Caucasus. Professor Totten, of Yale College, 
whose prophetic articles in FRANK LesLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
in New York for May 9th, 16th, 2°d, 30th, ete., have created such a 
sensation, agrees in the main with this view that the End of this Age 
will be about the End of this Century.” 





Professor Totten, like Luther when he nailed his Theses on the door 
of Wittenberg Cathedral, has brought to light long-hidden and neg- 
lected truths, and the prominent and widespread publication of his 
prophetic interpretations in a journal of world-wide reputation, like 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, must be regarded as mark 
ing a distinct epoch and an onward movement jin the history of pro 
phetic literature and apocalyptic investigation, 
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THE NEW PRIVATE LAND COUR 


THE IMMENSE INTERESTS It WiLL ADJUDICATE—CONSTITUTION 
OF THE Court 


HERE has been for twenty-five years a clamor at the doors 
of Congress from the Western country for the creation of 
the court which has just now organized at Denver to set- 

tle the innumerable violent and sanguinary disputes over titles 
that raged in the Southern territories of Spanish derivation and 
bade defiance to laws and to sheriffs: and it is not a little sin- 
gular that the distinguished Colorado lawyer and jurist, Wilbur 
F. Stone, who was selected by President Harrison as one of the 
ussociate justices, was among the first, if not the very first, to 
suggest the creation of such a tribunal. This was in 1866 
Congress had always before provided for the settlement of 
these title contests by land commissions, with appeal to the local 
United States courts by either party or by the Government, but 
the commissions as a rule were of light weight and did not com- 
mand the respect of either lawyers or litigants. The result 
generally was that in all important cases the issue was simply 
made up before the commissions, and a pro forma decision ob 
tained upon which both parties were willing to go into a Federal 
court to litigate their rights. This was practically compelling 
the courts to do the business which the commissions were 
created to relieve them of. In addition to this, the commissions 
habitually came out of their terms of service with character for 
uprightness more or less impaired, whether justly or unjustly. 
This was notably the case with the last of the half-dozen com- 
missions that have been created by Congress, the California 
Land Commission. The members of this unfortunate board of 
arbitration presented a sorry spectacle to the world when the 
tierce mining disputants who flourished in the late forties and in 
the early ‘fifties had finished with them. The commission was 
appointed to do within the limits of California what the new 
Land Court is to do for the territory comprised by Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utuh, Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. It was mainly 
the unhappy experience of the California commission which in- 
duced Congress to create, in the present instance, a tribunal of 
legal weight, with the powers and attributes of a regular United 
States court. That it is a tribunal of consequence is evident 
from the fine records and the strong faces of the men who have 
been selected as its members. The President has shown wisdom 
and fairness in making these appointments. There is nothing in 
the act requiring him to divide the court on political lines, but 
he has given the opposition representation in the persons of 
Colonel Fuller and Judge Stone, who are both sterling Demo- 


cratic partisans. 

The court will begin operations with one hundred and seventy- 
five eases, which were certified from the General Land Office to 
Congress for contirmatory acts. Of these claims one hundr d 
and fifiv-eight are from New Mexico, fifteen from Arizona, and 
two from Colorado. But these represent only a fraction of the 
eases which will be brought before the court. They all come 
under the provisions of the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, dated 
February 2d, 1848, and the supplemental treaty of 1853, com- 
monly known as the “Gadsden Purchase.’ It is beiieved that 
such a great volume of business will be docketed that it will be 
physically impossible for the court to dispose of it all before the 
expiration of its lease of life under the creative act, December 
31st, 1895. Should this prove to be the case, no one doubts 
that an act extending the time will be passed. 

The most interesting and novel feature connected with the 
new court is the fact that its proceedings and decisions will be 
governed primarily by Spanish and Mexican law and custom. 
The checkered and troubled career of the California commission 
showed how loose was the practice in making land grants wh ich 
obtained in the days when the Jesuit Fathers had control of the 
territory conceded to the United States by Mexico by the treaties 
before noted. The Spanish Crown would issue to an ardent sup- 
porter, or to somebody who had rendered a conspicuously good 
service, a warrant for a great slice of the * New Spain,” with the 
most reckless, not to sav delightful, disregard of metes and 
bounds, immediate locality, or the rights of former grantees. 
Such little things as #hese were left by the amiable sovereign to 
be settled by the parties concerned, or by their descendants; and 
in many cases the descendants, even to the fifth and sixth geuer- 
ation. are pow engaged in settling them. 

The practice of the old Mexican Governors who succeeded 
to the jurisdiction of this territory when Mexico threw off the 
Spanish voke, in 1824, was scarcely better than that which had 
prevailed for a century or longer under the Crown. The Govy- 
ernors were apparently given unlimited authority to make grants 
of territory to persons who were able to gain their favor; but 
there is one slight advantage to the credit of the Mexican grants, 
and that is thev are so recent, comparatively, that in many in- 
stances oral proof can still be obtained of facts which under the 
s ‘send wholly upon records of doubtful authen- 
ticitv, and often badly time-worn and mutilated at that. 

The bill providing for the court authorizes the employment 
of * a person who shall be when appointed a citizen and resident 
of some State of the United States, skilled in the Spanish and 
English languages, to act as interpreter in said court,” which 
educated person is to receive $1,500 a year for his services. It 
is upon this individual with humble emoluments that the court 
will depend largely in proceeding with its highly important work 
* according to the law of nations,” and to the laws and ordinances 
of the government under which title is alleged to have been 
derived, either Spanish or Mexican. The bill also provides for 
the appointment by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, “of a competent attorney, learned in the 
law,” with compensation at the rate of $3,500 a year, to aid the 
court and to defend the interests of the Government. A clerk at 
$2,000, a stenographer at $1,500, and a deputy-clerk at $800, 
are also provided for, and the outfit is to be completed by the 
marshal and his deputies in the judicial district in which the 
court is for the time being held. It is to be a roving court. and 
may go and come within the States and Territories mentioned 
according to its will by advertising its intention in English and 
Spanish for ninety days. 

There is a pretty romance connected with the Casa Grande or 
Peralta Claim, referred to on another page. About seventeen 
years ayo an American newspaper wan vamed James Addison 


'S ILLUSTRATED 
Reavis, whose fortune consisted mainly in energy and talent, 
found himself, while journeying in Mexico, in Guadalajara. 
Here he ran across some remarkable archives whieh were Col- 
firmed and supplemented by others in the City of Mexico, He 
thought he had discovered that the descendants of the Caballero 
le los Colorados were entitled to something like five million acres 
of land in Arizona, and he conceived the notion of pushing the 
claim for the joiut advantage of these descendants and himself. 
It took him tive years to find descendant of the old grandee, 
and this proved to be the only one. It was Sophia Peralta, a 
charming senorita, orphaned and living with foster parents in 
San Francisco. Mr. Reavis engaged her interest in his great 
business scheme to such good purpose that when she became 
twenty-one vears old he married her. That was about nine years 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Reavis have lately come East. aud are so- 
journing on Staten Island 

The case is now pending before the Court of Claims at Wash- 
ington, on suit for $11,000,000 as damages flowing from the act 
of the Government in opening up the Hacienda de Peralta to sale 
and settlement. This branch of the litigation will be suspended, 
however, to await the adjudieation of the title in the Land Court, 
and doubtless in the Supreme Court afterward. This claim dates 
back to 1742. when King Ferdinand VI. is alleged to have 
rewarded his zealous vassal, Sefor Don Miguel de Peralta, 
Captain of Dragoons, with a grant of three hundred square 
leagues of territory in the northern part of the vice-royalty of 
New Spain. * for a signal service as secret commissioner of the 
King and fiscal agent of the city of Cadiz in determining the re- 
sponsibility of the Jesuit Fathers in the deticit that occurred in 
the King’s tithe throughout the Spanish domains, and more par- 
ticularly in the district of Arizonac, in Pimeria Alta, now Sonora 
and Arizona.” The claimant also sets up the allegation that at 
the same time Captain Peralta was invested with the distinction 

*Baron de Arizonac, Grandee of Spain,” with the honorary 
title of ae de les Colorados.”’ 

The claim has been pronounced fraudulent by the General 
‘Land jie. and the department refused to certify it to Congress 
for confirmation But it has strong backing and a great array of 
lawyers, who will doubtless make a brilliant fight for it. The 
f Ken- 
tucky, and the associate counsel are Freeman & Money and 


chief attorney is ex-Congressman Philip B. Thompson, « 


Luther Harrison. of Washington; Andrew Squire, of Cleveland ; 
Frank H. Hurd. of Toiedo; W. Bourke Cochran, of New York; 
James O. Brodhead, of St. Louis; Loyd & Wood and II, 8. 
Brown, of San Francisco. 

Another case of more than passing interest which is to come 
before the court is that tuvolving the Rancho San Ratael de la 
Sanja in Arizoua, a grant by the Spanish Crown in 1821. which 
is now suid to be owned and backed mainly by the Camerons of 
Pennsylvania. The issue to be settled exemplifies a fiimiliar 
exercise in the old mental arithmetics, and involves simply the 
difference between four square leagues and four leagues square. 
The exact text upon which this interesting and important liti- 
gation hangs is as follows: ‘ Cuatro sitios de terra para ecrio de 
ganado mayor, en el presto nomlrado de la Sanja, citoeen juris- 
diccion del mismo presidio.” In 1880, Survevor-General Wasson 
decided that “ cuatro sitios de terra para crio de ganado mayor” 
meant four square leagues, and he so laid it off. but the claimants 
do not propose to be disposed of in this fashion, and they are 
now, as they have been for many years, making a fight for the 
larger area, = 

THE MEMBERS OF THE COURT. 

Joseph R. Reed, Chief Justice of the Private Land Court, whose por 
trait appears cn page 20, was born in Ashland County, Ohio, March 12th, 
1835. At the age of twenty-two years he removed to lowa. studied law, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1861. After some years he settled at 
Council Bluffs, and in 1872 was appointed judge of the district court, 
which office he filled until January Ist, 1884. At the general election in 
1883 he was elected a Judge of the Supreme Court, and held the office five 
years, being Chief Justice the last two months of the term. He was a 
member of the State Senate in 1866 and 1868. He also served in the Fifty 
first Congress from the Ninth District of Towa, and was defeated for re 
election. He did not seek the po 
sition to which he has just been 
appointed, and had no intimation 
in advance of the appointment 
that he was being considered for 
the office. 

Wilbur F. Stone was born in 
Connecticut in 1834, but going 
West with his parents, was ed- 
ucated at the Asbury University 
and at the University of In- 
diana, after which he entered 
journalism, and began the prac 
tice of the law. Going to Colo- 
rado in 1860, he was, upon the 
organization of the Territory, 
elected to the Legislature, serving 
three years in that capacity. He 





was for four years Assistant 
United States Attorney for Colo- 
WILBUR F. STONE. rado ; was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the State 
Constitution, and was afterward State’s Attorney for the Third Judicial 
District. In 1877 both parties united in electing him to the Supreme 
Bench of Colorado. Ten years later 
he became Judge of the Criminal 
Court of Arrapahoe County. He is 
a fine French, German, and Spanish 
scholar, and his long connection 
with land-grant litigation in south 
ern Colorado especially fits him for 
his new duties. 

Henry C. Sluss is a native of Ili 
nois, and forty-eight years of age 
He enlisted as a private soldier in 
an Illinois regiment upon the out- 
break cf the Civil War, and upon 
the close of hostilities studied law 
and was admitted to practice. In 
1870 he located at Wi hita, Kansas, 
where, with the exception of two 
years’ service on the Bench, he has 
practiced law up to the time of his 
appointment as a member of the 
Land Court. He has served as prose- 
cuting attorney, and was for six years a member of the State Senate. 
His appointment to his present position was wholly unsolicited 

W. W. Murray is a native of Georgia, where he was born in 1838, In 
1800 he became a citizen of Tennessee, He studied medicine and was 
pvaduated from Rush Medical College, Chicago, and from the Uni 





HENRY C. SLUSS. 
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versity of Tennessee, at Nashville 
In 1862 he entered the Union Army, 
was captured, and escaped from 
prison et Macon by tunneling 
Subsequently he served in connec- 
tion with the Seventh Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry. Beginning the 
practice of the law in 1868, he was 
at the same time elected a member 
of the Tennessee Legislature, and 
in 1872 was the Republican candi 
date for Congress in the Eighth 
District, becoming in the following 
year United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Tennessee, 
which position he held for eight 
years. In 1884 he became State 
Railroad Commissioner, and the 





following year was one of the Re 
publican nominees for the Supreme 
Bench. In 1887 he received the 


W. W. MURRAY. 


vote of the Republicans in the Legislature for United States Senator 
Thomas C. Fuller was born in Fayetteville, N. C., and is fifty-five 
years of age. He was educated at the University of North Carolina, 
and studied law with the late Hon. 
Richmond M. Pearson, who was 
for many years Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina. He commenced the practice 
of the law at Fayetteville in 1856, 
and practiced till the commence- 
ment of the war. He was in the 
military and civil service of the 
Confederacy during the whole war, 
and at its close resumed the prac- 
tice of the law at Fayetteville and 
continued there until the spring of 
1872. He ¢hen moved to Raleigh 
and formed a partnership with 
Hon. Augustus S. Merrimon, ex- 
United States Senator, and now 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, and Samuel A. 
Ashe, now editor of the News and 
Observer newspaper. In 1884, Judge 
Merrimon and Captain Ashe having gone the one on the Bench and the 
other into journalism, the firm was dissolved, and Mr. Fuller then 
formed a law partnership with George H. Snow, Esq., and this partner- 
ship continued at Raleigh till June 13th, 1891, when Mr. Fuller accepted 
the position of Associate Justice of the Court of Private Land Claims, 
to which he was appointed by President Harrison on June 10th. Mr. 
Fuller has always been a hard-working lawyer, is a Democrat in politics, 
and has never been an office-seeker, though he was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1865, but did not take his seat, as his State 
was not then entitled to representation in Congress, Epson BRACE 





THOMAS C. FULLER. - 


LIFE INSURANCE.—SOME FACTS. 


Roxose., N. C., June 8th, 1891. 
The Hermit :—1 have recently been informed by an insurance 
agent that the holder of an ordinary life policy in an insurance com 
pany must continue to pay premiums after the whole amount of the 
policy had been paid in premiums and a paid-up policy taken out. Is 
this true ¥ [have held a policy in each of two highly reputable com 
panies for twenty-two years, and kept the premiums regularly paid, 
which now amount tg nearly the sum of the policies ; and it surprised 
me no little to be told that if I should live to complete the payment of 
the whole sum I should still be required to continue paying premiums. 
One of the companies in which I am insured claims to hold a large sur 
plus, and pays me smal dividends—the other, with less assertion of 
strong financial ability, pays very liberal dividends. Pray inform me 
through the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to what extent my policies are 

interested in the surplus of either company, and oblige S. A. N, 








A. N.” asks curious questions. Of course he must con- 


tinue to pay his premiums just as long as the requirements of 


the policy make that necessary. Hle must bear in mind that 
the premiums he pays go to pay off the policie s of others who 


may die. Perhaps itis his mistortune that he lives, if he wants 


to consider it in that light. As to the surplus of the companies 
in which he is insured, | answer that if he is insured in a mutual 
company, where the dividends are for the use of the policy- 
holders, he has an interest in the surplus according to the pro- 
portion which his total contribution to it bears to its entire ag 
gregate, In stock companies, where mutual policies are not 
issued, he has no interest in the surplus, except as it is a pro 
tection to his claim—but not for dividend purposes. 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 18th. 
Hermit :—Having read your insurance articles with great interest 
I respectfully ask you the following questions : (1.) Why is a twenty 
payment life policy more desirable for a man of thirty-five than a 
twenty-year ordinary life-policy ? (2.) Is not the decrease in the sur 
plus of the New York Life Insurance Company for the last year an un- 
favorable sign ¥ (3.) Would you advise a person past seventy to con 
tinue payments to the Flour City Life Insurance Association, of Roch 
ester, N. Y.? (4.) Is not the National of Vermont a good company + 

Is not the cash surrender values an excellent feature? ENQUIRER. 
(1.) The question of *“ Enquirer” regarding the twenty-pay- 
ment life policy is rather blind. Does he refer to endowment 
insurance? As his question is put, I see no difference between 

a twenty-payment life and a twenty-year ordinary life policy. 
(2.) The surplus of the New York Life at the close of last 
year was over $15,000,000. The decrease from the preceding 
year was about $600,000, and this may be justly charged to the 
lessening rate of interest in its securities, which is net an un- 

usual circumstance in the insurance business. 

3.) I do not like the Flour City Association. The news 
papers recently reported the indictment of some of its officers as 


the result of an examination by the State Insurance Department. 


At the same time, at the inquirer’s age, it will be difficult for 


him to get life insurance, unless he pays very heavily for it. 

(4.) The National of Vermont is a good company, and I should 
think that the cash surrender value was not an objectionable 
feature of any policy. 

; a CINCINNATI, O., June 26th, 

Hermit :—Will you kindly give me your opinion in the following 
case: A person holding a certificate, till recently, in the Young Men's 
Mutual Life Association of this city, having been * transferred * to the 
United Life Insurance Association of New York at the time of the con 
templated disintegration of the YM. M., concluded later on to go back 
in the reorganized association ; and they returned him his original cer 
tificate in that association, Now, then, as he still holds the policy from 
the United Life, which the Y. M.'M. did not take up, is there any rea 
son why his insurance should not hold good in both associations, if he 
keeps up the payments on both ? Also, will you please state what you 
know as tothe s anding of the New York company, or its officers. and 
oblige P.M.R 


The first inquiry of * P. M. R.” 
advise him to consult directly with the company and to ascer 





involves a legal question, I 


tain what its practice is in a dilemma such as he mentions. The 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company, regarding which 
he speaks, last year took in $160,000 and spent $151,000 
Any one can see that this is not altogether an encouraging re- 
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BENNINGTON 
CATION AND 
HE 
1890 passed an act providing for the dedication of the 


BATTLE-MONUMENT DEDI 
VERMONT CENTENNIAL. 


Legislature of the Green Mountain commonwealth in 


Jennington Battle Monument and the centennial celebra- 
tion of the admission of Vermont as a State. The act also pro- 
that held at 
August 19th, 1891 (the anniversary of the Battle of Bennington, 


vided these ceremonies should be Bennington 
August 16th, occurring on Sunday this vear), and that the Gov- 
ernor should invite, in the name of the State of Vermont. the 
National Government and the States of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts to unite with usin these celebrations. This statute 
carried with it an appropriation for expenses, the amount to be 
discretionary with the Centennial Committee. This committee 
early determined to expend at least $10,000, and the prepara- 
tions for the event have progressed rapidly until the present. 

In April last a local * citizens’ committee of fifty ” was organ- 
ized, auxiliary to the State Committee, to whom have been largely 


intrusted the details of the work. Sitting coujointly, invitations 


have been issued to the President and Cabinet. the Governors of 


the States of the Union, and various other prominent citizens, 
many of whom have accepted, including President Harrison and 
the Governors of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, who will attend. 

The referred to above provided that the National 
Guard should encamp at 


statute 
Jennington during the week of the 
Centennial. Celebrating such an event as the dedication of a 
monument 
Jennington, it was thought best to place the military arm at the 
front. 
militia, will be the Putnam Phalanx, of Hartford, Conn.; the Old 
Guard, of New York City; the Amoskeag Veterans, of New 
Hampshire; the Citizens Corps, and other companies of Rens- 


As guests, therefore, and participating with the Vermont 


selaer and Saratoga counties in New York, and the military escort 
of Governor Russell of Massachusetts. 

The dedication of this monument is the culmination of a series 
of events extending over a period of one hundred and fourteen 
the cele- 
brations leading up to, and the erection of the memorial shaft. 


years. These are naturally divided into two lines, viz. : 

Jennington has never failed to celebrate the anniversary of her 
Revolutionary battle. The 16th of August is to the people of 
southern Vermont what the Fourth of July is to the United States ; 
On the 16th of August, 
that vear, an assemblage gathered on the very spot selected as a 


and these celebrations began in 1778. 


site for the monument. The erator was Judge Noah Smith, then 
fresh from collegiate honors at Yale. Among the other prophetic 
remarks he then made, standing in the shadows of Bennington 
battle, are these: * This establishes our independence and must 
Referring to the 
capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga, Judge Smith (in 1778) said: 
“To the effects of this 


attributed, in a considerable degree, the series of successes that 


soon put a period to the calamities of the war.” 


action (Bennington battle) must be 


have subsequently attended our arms.” Standing in the imme- 
diate presence of the fruits of that engagement, he fully recognized 
the debt of gratitude due to those who had accomplished such a 
* Are these the effects 
Are these the prospects which at- 


victory; and, commenting further, says: 
of the Battle of Bennington ? 
tepublic of America ? 


tend the Then, what laurels are due to 


Stark and those bold asserters of liberty, whose determined 


resolution and undaunted courage effected the salvation of our 
country ?” 
To eateh the full 


three vears after the war for independence beg: 


force of these courageous words, uttered 


in and several 
years prior to its close, a brief glance at the situation is essential. 
The prospect for the patriot cause was gloomy. General Bur- 
goyne, at the head of his large and contident army, had entered 
the country from Quebec, and was moving rapidly south, captur- 
ing Ticonderoga, the key to New England and New York. 
William Howe held the situation at New York City, and should 
the two armies unite at Albany, the patriot foree south, under 


Washington, would be effectually cut off from their New England 


Sir 


comrades and northern base of supplies. 
ceeding north from Whitehall, N. Y., was ir 


3urgovne's army, pro- 
pressing need of 
At Bennington stood the Continental storehouse filled 
This building is ‘* The State Arms ” 
The 


Colonels 


supplies. 
with arms and provisions. 
of history, and stood on the site of the battle monument. 
details of this memorable engagement are well known. 
Baum and Breyman, two gallant officers of Burgoyne’s proud 
army, fell, mortally wounded, and were conveyed to a house near 
where they died. 
Stark and Colonel Warner, and a large number taken prisoners— 
the tield of Bennington, * the turning-point of the war,” was won. 


by, Their soldiers were dispersed by General 


General Stark marehed back to his headquarters, the famous 
*Catamount Tavern” (the headquarters ulso of the Council of 
Safety, the incipient Government of the independent State of 
Vermont), amid great rejoicings, as well as sorrow for the patriot 
dead. It is to commemorate this victory of “embattled farmers ” 
over proud Britain’s army of the North, that this monument has 
been erected 

The tirst effort put 
and the principal mover was the late George W. Robinson, a 


forth to build a monument was in 1853, 


descendant of the David Robinson who captured Colonel Baum’s 
sword and brought it to the * Catamount Tavern” from the field. 
The Legislature of Vermont appropriated $3,000 on condition that 
the corner-stone be laid on the 16th of August following (1854), 
and that the sum of $7,000 be raised by private subscription. 
fulfilled, 
mant until 1875-76, when, with the formation of the Benning- 
the of the 
Jattle Monument Association, a new impetus was given to the 


These conditions were not The matter then lay dor- 


ton Historical Society and chartering Bennington 
subject, and the present towering structure, the highest battle 
monument in the world, is now completed, 

The site is a commanding spot near Mount Anthony, and is 
two hundred and eighty-three feet above the Walloomsae River 
in the valley below. It is situated in the village of Bennington 
Centre, the Bennington of the Revolution. The foundation is the 
solid rock of the mountain. Upon this rises the simple shaft (as 
will be seen by the illustration), in the form of an obelisk, built 
of native stone and faced with Sandy Hill dolomite or magnesian 
limestone, The height from the base to the top of the cap-stone 


is 301 feet 104 inches; from the base to the top of the star, 307 


erected to commemorate the heroes of the field of 


ANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
feet 104 inches. The star and ball weigh 125 pounds, and the 
weight of the cap-stone is a little less than two tons. The out- 
side dimensions at the base are 37 feet 4 inches by 37 feet 4 


inches, running to a point at the top, as shown in the engraving. 


The walls, thick at the base, decrease gradually to a thickness of 


two feet atthe apex. The outside stone is laid with “ stretchers ” 


and * headers,” and the inside walls rise to the height of 260 feet, 
after which the stones extend through the walls. Inside, the 
walls are left in the rough rock: outside, the stone is rough 


finished, and at the right-angle corners of the shaft, where the 
sides meet, and also at all windows and other openings, the 
stone is finished in quarter-inch draft lines or arris. This adds 
much to the monument’s artistic beauty. 


The principal look-out room is 188 feet above the founda- 


tion, and is reached by an iron staircase, built after the plan 
of the United States Pension Office at Washington. This 
room is marked on the outside by two entablatures encircling 
the monument. These do not project, but the blocks consti- 


hammered faces, so as to offer a contrast to the 
From this look-out 
At the time 
of the battle this field was disputed territory, but was finally 
to New York: 
land) in which it was then situated had been represented several 
in the Vermont 
situated in the town of Hoosick, N. Y. 
The first 
of them inscribed respectively to the States of Vermont, New 
the fourth (now blank) will 
probably be devoted to the National Government. The look-out 
room contains four historic granite tablets placed there by the 
Vermont Historical Society, the Masonic Fraternity (which laid 
the the Odd and the Grand 
Army of the Republie. 
The cost of the monument and site has been $100,000, in 
Of this the United States contributed 
Massachusetts, $10,000; New Hampshire, $7,500; 
Vermont, $15,000; popular subseriptions and a supplemental 


tuting them h: 


ive 
rough face of the balunce of the structure. 
the battle-field is pl il ily visible seven miles away. 


ceded not. however, before the town (Cumber- 


times Legislature. The battle-ground is now 


room in this monument contains four tablets, three 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts ; 
Fellows, 


corner-stone), Order of 


round numbers. 


$40,000; 


sum 


appropriation by Vermont (for the site) furnishing the balance. 
Notwithstanding the warlike events of 1777-78, the hardy 
a government and maintained an inde- 


yeomanry constituted 


pendent State until the admission of Vermont into the Union, 
March 4th, 1791. 


centennial events, the two under consideration closing the series, 


There have alrealy been commemorated four 


viz., the Declaration of Independence of Vermont at Westmins- 
ter, January 17th, 1777, and the centennial of the battle—these 
were jointly recognized in the celebrations at Bennington Au- 
gust 15th and 16th, 1877, the President and Cabinet participating ; 
the battle of Hubbardton (preliminary to Bennington battle), and 
the adoption of the name and constitution of Vermont at Wind- 
sor, July 8th, 1777—these also were observed in 1877. 

The character of the men whose deeds are perpetuated in the 
battle monument is well outlined in the manner they answered 
At Coneord, N. H., 


man rode up to a chureh proclaiming the faet of Burgoyne’s in- 


the call to repair to Bennington. a horse- 


vasion. Parson Walker, pausing in the midst of his sermon, 
said: “My hearers, you who are ready to go better go at once.” 
All the men left the The of Berkshire,” 
headed by Parson Allen, sent word to General Stark before day- 
light, August 16th, 1777: * We, the people of Berkshire, have 
been frequently upon to fight, but 
We have now resolved, if 


house. “men also, 


never been led 
you will not let 


alled have 


against the enemy 


us fight. never to turn out again.” 
General Burgoyne’s own description of the Vermonters is 
The 
peopled and almost unknown in the last war (French and Indian), 
the 


historic: Hampshire grants in particular, a country un- 


now abounds with most rebellious race on the continent, 


a gathering storm on my left.” 


IleENRY LEONARD STILLSON. 


and hangs like 


WALL STREET AND THE CROPS. 

EATTLE, Wasnineton, August 5th.—Six years ago when I 
S went over the Northern Pacitic Railway IT wondered where 
its traffic was to come from, Making the journey across the line 
from St. Paul through to this striking city, I now realize the 
basis of the prediction made by the projectors, builders, and pro- 
moters of the Northern Pacifie enterprise. The railway passes 
There are 
a few bleak places, but they are lost in the magnitude of the 


through a grand, magniticent stretch of arable land. 


area of tillable soil everywhere in sight. 


It is this traffie in grain. in lumber, in provisions, in all of the 


products, direct and indirect, of the farm, that makes railwars 
successful; that enables them to pay the interest on their bonds 
and the dividends on their stocks. But there is a second chief 
source of revenue—the passenger traffic. There have sprung 


up along the 
flourishing cities and thousands of settlements that give promise 


of speedy growth and steady and permanent development. From 
exch of these places an unending stream of passenger traffic 
pours. The revenue of the Northern Pacitie road from = this 
source must show a steady, constant increase, as it has its own 
territory within exclusive bounds, and with present conditions 


there need be no fear of paralle | lines for vears to come, 
T will not say but that the Northern Pacitie has made some 
I have 


freedom and some severity on these mistakes, but I believe that 


mistakes in the past. more than onee commented with 
it is now in better hands than ever before, partly through force 
of circumstances and partly because the era of speculative rail- 
way Imunagement is passing away under the pressure of public 
opinion as voiced by an independent press, 

I have been passing through the nation’s granary. Let any 
one take down the map and look at the part of the country I 
thence to Seattle, 


IIe 
will find that what in his bovhood was marked as desert, mount- 


have traversed from Chicago to St. Paul, and 


and particularly the northwestern and western sections. 


ainous, and unprofitable land has now become the granary of 


United States—almost of the world. The farming centre is 


Northwest 


the 


to-day in the und Southwest; it has moved from 


Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Even lowa is no longer in the West. 
Here it 


acres in North and South Dakota 


is counted anu Kastern State 


Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


line of this well-conducted property hundreds of 


All the untold millions of 


27 


the Pacific 
crops, or show the cleaning hand of the gleaner. 

Let fact. 
recent census statements the production of gold in the United 
$32,000,000. 


not to mention those on slope, are rich with waving 


me call attention to a signiticant According to 


States during 1889 was valued at It was twenty- 
eight per cent. of the world’s entire product. The coinage value 
of the silver produced in the United States during 1889 was 
about $66,000,000, or within nine per cent. of half of the world’s 
entire product. These look like enormous figures, and we are too 
apt to believe that our gold and silver production, constituting so 
large a part of the world’s produce, is one of the most, if not the 
most important addition from year to year to the wealth of our 
country. This is a great error. Large as our gold output was, 
it does not equal the value of the wheat crop in the single State 
of Kansas during the present year. The estimated value of that 
crop is $33,000,000 in gold, and Kansas is but one of the great 
wheat-producing States. 

I venture to say that the entire output of gold and silver in 
the United States is not equal in value to one-fourth of the wheat 
crop of the country. 
crop of two States that I can mention 


I believe it will be excelled by the wheat 
Watch the exports of grain 
and other farm products and you will soon be able to determine 
whether the gold we have shipped abroad must come buck to us. 

But I started to speak of the Northern Pacific Railroad and of 
its effect upon the development of the great and expansive north- 
ern agricultural section of the United States. I cannot under- 
stand, in view of the daily practical demonstration of the value 
of railroads to our agricultural interests, how any such organi- 
zations as the Farmers’ Alliance, the anti-monopoly party, the 
granger party, or any other political combination, with the 
avowed purpose of antagonizing railway interests, can tind a 
footing in this country. <A friend told me the other day that 
when that phenomenon of the railway world, Mr. James Hill, 
built his Northern Railway, making direct connections with 
Duluth and Superior City, from interior points in Dakota, South 
Dakota, and elsewhere, and giving them a shorter haul than to 
Chicago, in a single day the price of wheat in several of these 
sections advanced from seven to fifteen cents, and the price of 
coal dropped two dollars per ton. What other influence except 
the construction of the railway, affording opportunity to reach 
more convenient and accessible markets, could have done this 
for a farming section ? 

This is simply an illustration of what has been done on a far 
Lands that are 
worth from $2 to $5 per acre because of remoteness from market, 


greater scale everywhere throughout the West. 


now, because of the construction of railroads that give them 
access to buyers, have jumped from $8 to $40 an acre; still the 
Farmers’ Alliance fights the railroads ! 

An experienced Western man, speaking of the superb outlook 
for crops, said to me the other day that it was impossible to 
know, so far as the wheat crop was concerned, that it was safe 
A 
single heavy thunder-storm, followed by a day of close and murky 


until it had been cut, threshed, and placed in the elevators. 


stillness, would shrivel the wheat as it stood uncut in the field. 
He added that after it is cut and left, as wheat usually is in this 
country, upon the ground until threshed, no matter how good it 
might appear, heavy rains might fall and largely reduce its value; 
so he said that until the wheat is in the elevator, no one is as- 
sured of its value. It is possible this may be the reason why, in 
spite of splendid crop prospects, the market in Wall Street has 
been inclined to drag. 

There have been other years when crop prospects have 
been as good as they are to-day, but not in many years has there 
been such an outlook at a time when prices ruled as high as 
they do at present. In some years of plenty, corn has been 
burned for fuel because it would not bring anything, and wheat 
has hardly paid the cost of transportation to marfet. There have 
been times when our farmers have had poor crops and low prices ; 
then they have suffered most, but they have never had large 
crops and generous prices without an attendant wave of pros- 
perity that has been felt throughout the land. Every one now 
seems to be waiting to see just how good crops will be, and 
how high a price the export demand will warrant. 

Against this excellent condition of things material throughout 
the West 
A good part of the West. and particularly business men and 


stands one troublesome factor regarding our finances 


bankers, is utterly opposed to silver coinage. I discovered 
that fact by observations in the large cities I have visited. But 
the farmers, particularly in the interior, who read little and 
think less, and who have permitted themselves to be led astray 
by the sophistries of oily-tongued political demagogues, are still 
inclined to believe that free silver means free money, and that 
wealth. If our own eloquent Depew; if Senator 


means free 


Sherman, the magnetic McKinley, or any other well-posted man 
could talk to these farmers and present the truth in the plainest 
It 


Ions 


and simplest way, there would be no demand for free silver. 
is the misfortune of the situation that farmers jn ren 
of the South, the West, and Northwest have little Opportunity 
to be enlightened on questions of finance, and their antagonism to 
the present system of national banks, coinage, and the tariff is 
largely due to this fact 

One other factor, that I have not spoken of hitherto in my 
journey, cannot be eliminated. There has been an over specula- 
tion in some sections of the country, and particularly in cities, in 
land and in buildings, I will speak of this after ] have reached 
the 


the situation from the shores of the Pacific. 


end of the journey, and when I can comprehensively survey 


Tue following entries have been made in our Amateur Photographic 
Contest since our last report: George Elger, Cleveland, Ohio ; Seward 
W. Henson, Elyria, Ohio; Miss F. E. Abadie, Santa Barbara, Cal.: Mrs 
George H. Quackenbush, Warwick, N. Y.; J. L. Lefavor, Salem, Mass. : 
Miss E. W. Lowber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles J. Howard, New York 
City ; Edward T. Hall, Southport, Conn.; Edward F, Whitmore, Put 
nam, Conn.; W. C. Bronson, Manistique, Mich. ; Dr. G. E. Webster, 
Kingsville, Ohio; Eckerman G. Reynolds, Centerville, la. ; H. Contant 
New York City ; Miss N. M. Bowles, Waynesville. N. C.; John J. King 
821 Union Avenue, New York City ; W. Scott Bonnell, Youngstown, 
Ohio ; John H. Kruse, Gt, Louis, Mo,; Eugene 1, Cropley, Marblehead, 
Mass, 
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LOCUSTS STOPPING A MAIL-TRAIN., 











VILLAGERS DRIVING LOCUSTS 





THE LOCUST PLAGUE I 


FROM THE WHEAT-FIELDS. 


NORTHERN INDIA.—[Ser Page 23.] 
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TIRED: PHOTO BY A. ADSIT, BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE “MAID OF THE MIST”—THE LITTLE EXCURSION STEAMER THAT SAILS DANGEROUSLY CLOSE TO NIAGARA FALLS: PHOTO BY HENRY L. LANGRIDGE, BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 


OUR THIRD AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—SPECIMENS OF TILE PICTURES SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION, 
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J. K. EMMET, JR. 


J. K. EMMET, JR. 
K. EMMET'S contemplated advent upon 


e the stage, in the peculiar creations of his 
deceased father, is 
events of the coming theatrical season. The idea 
of perpetuating his father’s stage characters is 
not the result of a suddenly-formed purpose. It 
was the intention and fondest life-hope ord. &. 
Emmet, Sr., that his son should take up the stage 
thread of his own life where he should drop it, 
and for that purpose, under the father’s per- 
sonal care and supervision, the son was edu- 
cated for the eareer, which he now 
adopts. So well has he profited by that in- 
struction that on several oceasions, while acting 
as manager for the father, on sudden emergen- 


announced as one of the 


stage 


cies he substituted his characters so well as to 
deceive audiences, leaving them under the im- 
pression that they were applauding the only 
Fritz in the counterfeit. 


Mr. Emmet will begin his tour about the mid- 
die of August. He has selected * Fritz in Ire- 
land” strongest piece of his father’s re- 
pertory for his first season's work. In appear- 
ance Mr. Einmet is a voung man with clear, 
open face. and of pleasing address. He possesses 
much of the magnetism that won his father so 
many friends. His own friends claim that he is 
energetic, industrious, full of hope in the sue- 
cess of his aims, and determined to accomplish 
it by persevering labor 


as the 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
HAWK-EYE CLUBS FORMED AND FORMING FOR 
ACTION, 


THE Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader notes the forming 
of the Hawk-Eye Club, of that city, with the usual offi- 
cers and an apparent design to ** take’ the town and 
the surrounding country by ‘‘camera”™’ if not by 
*storm.’’ ‘* Several excellent snap-shots,”’ adds the 
Leader, have ** 
Camera, and they show good results.” 
story that comes to the manufacturers of the Hawk- 
Eye from every section of the country. Organization 
for this delightful pastime means improvement as to 
methods, and new ideas as to subjects ; at the same 
time that it affords opportunity for extra amusement 
and congenial interchange of experience and sugges 
tions. 

As every wise newspaper will remark, in view of the 
excellence of the Hawk-Eye Cameras, ** Now is the 
time to get up clubs.”’ 





On.y 25 cents a bottle for ats most wonderful lini 
ment in ‘the market Salvation Oil.” 

What a difference ! Otto of Roses, $1 a drop. Dr, 
Bull's Cough Sy rup 25 cents a bottle, 


ANGosTURA Bitters are the most efficacious stimu 
lant to excite the appet tite. Try it. 





Tue Fall River Line steamers, Puritan and Ply 
mouth, are now leaving New York at 5:30, instead of 
5 p.m., as heretofore 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


was sick, we gave her Castoria, 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


During his season of 





already been taken by the Hawk-Eye | 
That is the | 
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over fiftv weeks he will 
in all of the principal cities of the 
United States. 


appear 


‘STONEWALL ” JACK. 


SON’S MONUMENT 
AT LEXINGTON, VA. 
he bronze statue over the 
grave of General Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, better known 
as * Stonewall” Jackson, at Lex- 


recently unveiled in 
the presence of 30.000 ex-Con- 
federates and a large numier ol 
Union veterans, is 8 feet in 
height, and stands upon a ped- 
estal of 10 feet 6 inches. It rep- 
resents the commander in = uni- 
form, standing, with a pair of field- 
glasses in his right hand, which 
he has just lowered, and his lett 
hand placed on the top of his 
sword hilt, his weight resting on 
the left leg and the sword point. 
Thus he stood on the right flank 
of Lee's army at Fredericksburg 
and watched the force of Gen- 
eral Franklin advancing 
the plains near Hamilton's cross- 
ing, engaging Pelham’s light ar- 
tillery and assaulting his position, 
The attitude is easy and graceful, 


ington, Va., 


across 


aman in the prime of life, whose 

soul is agitated by the strongest 
emotions. The design was furnished by Mr. FE. 
V. Valentine, of Richmond, 
tnade the recumbent statue of General Lee. 

The monument is the second memorial erect- 
ed in Virginia in honor of General Jackson. 
Soon after his death in 1863, an association of 
English gentlemen, headed by Sir Beresford 
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13240 BRS 





“STONEWALL” JACKSON, 
LEXINGTON, VA, 


rHE MONUMENT TO 
KECENTLY UNVEILED AT 


Hope, subscribed about 4.000 guineas to procure 
a work of art by Great Britain's best artist—a 
bronze statue, which was afterward presented 
to the State of Virginia and placed in Capitol 
Square in Richmond. It was executed by 
Foley, and on October 26th, 1876, was unveiled 
with imposing ceremonies. 


First PicKpocKkrT—" Bill was over to Phila- 
deiphia the other day.” Second Pickpocket— 
‘Did he do any business?” * Got his hand into 
a banker’s pocket.” ‘“ What luck did he have ?” 
* Fustrate; got his hand baek.”—Detroit Free 
Press, 
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the expression of the face that of 


the sculptor who 











| Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
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| UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP. 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, | 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, are 
speedily, permanently, economic ally, and infallibly 
cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of C UTI- 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, CuTIcuRA Soap, an exquis- 
ite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA RE- 
SOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest 
of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and all 
other remedies fail. CuTicurRA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than ali 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CcTiIcwRA, 50c.; Soap, 2c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases 
te" Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin = 
| oo prevented by CuTICURA Soap. 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and — 
vA matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 








” 


CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25. 


Millions of Mothers. 
Mrs. WInsLow’s SootHING Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for 
their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(A, 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


and ask for ** 
take no other kind. 














DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c¢ in | 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS .S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap 





THE STi ANDARD 
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FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY 
NETS, TRAVEL! ING BAGS, MILITARY } 
EQUIPMENTS, Ete. 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel 
or crack off, smut or crock by handling, does 
not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is noT A VARNISH. 
Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, 
Alcohol or other injurious articles. | 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


Major's Gemed 


for repairing china, glass- 
ware, furniture, Vases, toys, 
meerschaum, books, tipping 
billiard cues, etc., 15 and 24 
“ts, Major's Leather and 
Rubber Cement, 15 Cents 
Major's best Liquid Glue, 
for repairing wood, 10 cents 
A. MAJOR, 
232 William St., New York City 
For sale by all dealers 


TO INVESTORS. 





A Valuable Mica Property 


FOR SALE. 
Address JOHN C, MERRILL, Attorney-at- 
Law, Easton, Pa. 
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INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. 


Massachusetts Benefit Association, 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE Sv., BousTon, 
The largest natural premium association m New 
England. Over 28,000 members ; $90,000,000 Insurance 
in torce ; $725,000 emergency fund ; $170,000 amount 
deposited with the State Treasurer ; $4,750,000 paid 
in death losses. Policies, $1,000 to $20,000 containing 
most liberal features for insured—including half ot 
amount for permanent and total disability. Games 
A. LITCHFIELD, President. New York oftice, GEORGE 
kK. CURTIS, Manager, Potter Building. 


Home Life Insurance Co, 
254 Broadway, New York City. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. 


Deferred and Immediate Annuities. 


Holds $127 Assets for every $100 of Liability. 


Mass. 


SALE OF BONDS 


$50,000 Funding Bonds of Meagher County 
ontana. 

(THE Board of Commissioners of Meagher County, 

Montana, will on SEPTEMBER 77H, 1891, at the 
office of the County Clerk of said County, in the 
Town of White Sulphur Springs, at the hour of 10 
o'clock, a.M., receive sealed proposals and sell to the 
highest bidder for cash, Fifty Thousand Dollars of 
Meagher County Funding Bonds, for the purpose of 
redeeming maturing bonds and funding the out- 
standing indebtedness of said County. The bonds are 
issued in pursuant to Chapter XL. of the Compiled 
Statutes of Montana and amendments thereof ; said 
bonds will bear interest per cent. at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 7 per cent. and will be payable January Ist, 


1902 
Proposals should be addressed to C. E. Wight, 
County Clerk, White Sulphur Springs, Meagher 


marked ‘Proposals for 
Board of Commissioners, 


Montana, and 
By order of the 


County, 
Bonds.” 
Attest, 

C. E. WIGHT, W. E. TIERNEY, 

County Clerk. Chairman. 

For full particulars as to Form of Bond, Valuations, 
etce., address H. B. PALMER, Fiscal Agent of 
Meagher County, Montana, at Helena, Montana. 
(P. O. Box 176.) 


SAgHARTSHORNS suave RoLteRs> 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 




















~ LABEL 
HE GENUINE 


HARTSHO 
‘EVERY LADY USES WHATEVER 
THE QUEEN APPROVES.” 


nor "FONTS is F CouRT REPORT. 
KION 
COM PLEl om 


FREE FROM ALL INJURIANTS3 THREE TINTS. 


USED by EVERY LADY of TASTE Everywhere, 





















To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT'S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 


A aniies refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and pews <a troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


VARIC CEL inconvenience, permeedsy reliable ; 
led 


the best of references: new and certain method; sea 
information FREE. ALBION PHARMACY CO., 
Albion, Mich. 





Certain and rapid cure; no pain, no 


A safety bic ve le on very easy conditions 


FRE 
WESTEEN PEARL C0,, 308 Dearborn Street, ) Calenge, Nl. 
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THE CAMEL FOUNTAIN PENS* 


BALL= POINTED 


The Camel (Shi 


ure for 
cient foe a long 
The “ Camel”’ pen has been 
constructed to hold a sup- 


writing a whole letter with 


In $1 boxes of 72 pens. 
Assorted box of “* Fountain” pens 


The “ Camel’ 
in vuleanine, price 25 cents. /n- 
valuable to business men. May 
be bad from all statloners, or 


\ THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., NEW YORK, 


of the ’ 
is adapted by nat- 
storing water suffi- 
journey. 


ink sufficient for 


i 





(4 sorts) 35 cents. 
’ Pocket Penholder 
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The Cure For 


supposed to be the 
To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil’ by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

**My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms. 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 

“T was cured of serofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”"—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 

“Twas troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. seing assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured.’’—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Scrofula was once 
touch of royalty. 


blood. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





ONLY TRUNK LINE 


Entering the City of New York. 


All trains arrive at and depart from 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
42d f Street and Fourth Ave., New York. 


SU MMER TOURS 


No more delightful trips can be made than a 
afforded the public via 


The Northern Pacific Railroad. 


This line, famous for its Dining-Car Service and 
Elegant Equipment, takes the tourist to the Yellow 
stone Park, Pacific Coast, Alaska, and through the 
Grandest Scenery and most progressive sections of 
seven States, viz.: Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC now offers the 
public double daily passenger train service between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis on the east, and Helena, 
Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle and Portland on the 
west, with through sleeping-car service from Chicago 
to Montana and Pacific Coast Points via both the 
Wisconsin Central Line and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. 

District Passenger Agents of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will take pleasure in supplying information, 
rates, Inaps, time-tables, ete., or application can be 
made to CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. Write to 


above address for the latest and best map yet pub- 
lished of Alaska. 


“aa Latented 
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Just out. 
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Tu ‘G4 Underwear: 


Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all varis ations of temperature. 

old by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

patalee rue mailed free on ap} ition to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine 
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FRANK 


LESLIE'S 


BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK VEILINGS. 


This week we offer two qualities of 


Imported Black Faille Francaise, as fol- 
lows: 


Our $1.35 quality at $1.00. 
Our $2.00 quality at $1.50. 


Our Closing Sale of Lengths of Black 
and Colored Dress Silks, Rich Novelties 
in Street and Evening Colorings, Figured 
India and China Silks, at about Half- 
Price, will also be continued. 

40-inch Black Hemstitched Bordered 
Veilings, 35 cents per yard; 46-inch 
Black Hemstitched Bordered Veilings, 


' 50 cents; 42-inch Black French Plaid 


Veilings, 60 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 


HOTELS. 


atatata aa aa 


GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and 
modern improvements, Valuable mineral springs 
including Salt and Iron waters. 
passed. Send for illustrated pamphlet 

Wm. EF. Leftingwell, Manager, 
WatTKINs, N. Y 





4AVacation Trip 


TO THE 


ROCKIES. 


THE CHICAGO, RocK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’y 
runs through Car Vestibuled trains from Chi 
cago to Denver and Colorado Springs. This 
latter pointis but six miles from the ay sor 
pleasure resort, Manitou, foot of Pike’s Peak. 
A Carriage Drive through the Garden of the 
Gods is most charming, and to ridein a Rail- 
way Car tothe top of Pike's Peak is wonderful. 

By postal card ask Jno. Sebastian, Chicago, 
for copy of “‘ Colorado Cities and Places, No, 2.” 
During the season will send it free. 

SECURE YOUR TICKETS VIA THE 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
E. ST. JOHN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’] Manager. -T. & P. Agt. 


Hellmuth wisiste7,. 
College For YOUNG WOMEN 


and GIRLS, 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Students from all parts of America, Number re- 
ceived limited. Conducted parties leave New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, ery aera “oe ( ‘ollege 
in Sept. Rev. E. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal, 
LONDON, ONT ARIO, C ANADA . 











‘During the Teething Pcriod, 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SooTHINnG SyrvP has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for 
their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(A, 
Sold by Druggistsin every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


OPIUM: hine Habit Cured in 10 
to ti days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
43 ACENTS WANTED“« 


BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
5 STYLES, wits 
SOLID, CUSHION orn 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials and Workmanship. Priees unparalleled, 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or G hes 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in s 


LUBURG MFG, CO. 321, 323 & 325 N. Sth St. Phila, Pa. 


Patents! Ponsions!| 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain * Patent. 
Send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY LAWS. 
_PATRIOK O'FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. G. 
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Every feature was the 








personification of 





PERFECT HEALTH. 


BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; 
LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE 
GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, 
to THE DAILY 




























her for 





and 













she will tell you they are due 


(CONSTANTINE'S 


PERSIAN HEALING 


PINE TAR Soap. 


For the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri 
fier of the WONDERFUL 
B EAUTIFIER 
young lady who realizes 
LOVELINESsS, 
POTENT AGENT to become a 


Queen Among Queens. 


For Sale by Druggists. 

























Skin, this 
















has no Every 
THE CHARM OF 


but to patronize this 


parallel, 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckies, mples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, biac kheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on al! Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 42d St., N.Y. City. 
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Idols. 


Some people make 
idols out of old-fash- 
ioned remedies, and by 
their use subject them- 
selves to false imagina- 
tion, sacrifice and even 
torture. But 


BEECHAM'S 


; are praised all over 
> the world as a painless 
4 and effectual remedy 
; for all Billous Disorders, arising from 
> Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
4 Constipation, Disordered Liver, and 
$ they will relieve Sick Headache intwenty 












SUVuee 


@ minutes. These Pile act like magic, and 
$ no imagination is mecessary. Prepared 


» only by Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lan 
» cashire, England. Of druggists, or mailed 
> by B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., N. Y 
$ on receipt of 25c._ 











one OF || Violet-Scented Oatmeal, ) 25e. 
WALE 


The purest and best powder for ( in tin 
the nursery and toilet. ) boxes 


50c. 


| Spirit of Quinine and 
Rosemary. 


| 
le 4 in 
|For strengthening and improv- . 
| ing the growth of the hair. bottles 


Extract of Boses. 


For imparting to the cheeks a > in 
aelicate and lasting bloom. \ bottles 


Veloutine Face Powder. » o 


25c. 


oc. 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable > in 
REQU ISITES. || powder for the complexion. ) boxes 


GOLDEN HAIR WASE for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


REVOLUTION IN 
PRICES AT THE 
OLD RELIABLE. 
Finest Teas imported: 
Oolongs, Formosas, 
Fouchows, Japans, 
Imperials, Gunpowders, Young Hysons, English Break- 
fast, Mixed, Congou, Souchong, Assam, Orange Pekoe, 
s. S$. Chops. GREATEST INDUCEMENTS EVER 
OFFERED. Premium in tea equal to 2 per cent. and 
ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PAID on £20 te a orders. Send 
orders at once. Good Teas from 5c As a TRIAL 
ORDER, we will send three and one- half pounds FINE 
TEAS by mail or express, charges paid, on receipt of #2 
and this “ad.” Be particular and state the name of tea 
wanted. For New Terms, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. Post-office box 289 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared a ormatelen ist with 20 years’ ex- 
perience. ighly pee meme by the medical pro- 
fession ; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, say 
complexion, etc. Ind dispensable as atoulet art 

and a sure preventive of all diseases of the po ag 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


THE BEST MADE. 





THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, the Solid Train Route between New 
York and Chicago, is the only Trunk Line to Chautauqua Lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE-—1400 Feet above the Sea—is the highest, 
handsomest and healthiest navigable lake in the world. Every summer 
it is visited by more noted people than any other resort in America. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE has superior hotels, including the new Kent 
House and Sterlingworth Inn at the ideal summer city of Lakewood, 
N. Y., the Hotel Athenzum at Chautauqua, N. Y., seat of the famous 
Chautauqua Assembly, and the Grand Hotel, Point Chautauqua, charm- 
ingly situated at the head of the lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is described in books and circulars, which 
may be obtained from any of the hotels named, or upon applic=tion to 
the Passenger Department of the Erie Railway. 

W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Arent, New York. 
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BE SURE 


Are on your list when getting estimates for the coming Fall and Winter. 
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| Economical Luxury. 
The height of civilized personal juxury is to be clean. 


Perhaps it has never happened before that the most luxurious 
thing in the world should be sold at cost by the dealer, cost so 
little and serve both buyer and seller so well. PEARS’ SOAP. 

A. & F. PEARS, 
London, New York, and Everywhere. 


Beware of poor imitations, and be sure you get the genuine PEARS’ Soap. 
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INDELIBLY IMPRESSED. 
RAPID 


















Miss GAZEWORTH (coming in from the conservatory)—‘ Mamma, I’m —er—er—engaged | 
to Major Backrank.” | WRITING 
Mrs. GAZEWORTH—“ My dear, you relieve me of a sudden fear for your reputation.” “*Edenia is my favorite.” | 
Miss GAZEWorTH—*“I don’t understand you.” on ’ ENGROSSING a 2 ANGULAR EN No, 36 
Mrs. GAZEWorTI—“ You forget that the major dyes his mustache.” LUNDBORG Ss eee wop sis ' 


of FAMOUS Soo say STATIONERS evervwuere. 


PERFUM ES AND COLOGNES Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents 
° EVERYWHERE. SPENCERIAN PEN C0.,°'new von.” 


We especially recommend, for the Summer Season, 
Rhenish and Opal Colognes, 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprictorsana MAKES MORE BREAD, 
Manufacturers ot Lundborg’s Perfumery, | yak ES WHITER BREAD, 
24 Barclay St., cor, Church St. New York, MAKES BETTER BREAD, 











Extract of BEEF. a i 


The best and most ecoromical “Stock” for MANUFACTURED 


Soups, Etc. j | 
“Gas pound equals forty-five pounds of BROWN S | 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use CAMPHORATED 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACTin Soups and Sauces. 


| ec | ane ws 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. | SAPONACEOUS | e 
| DENTIFRICE | fee 
FOR THE 
Absolutely Pure. ssnendesicinceeetnneeens TEETH | i NS KI 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest BARBOUR’S 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest U. S. LADIES trish Flax 
Government Food Report. THREADS | A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE | 


_— . Established 1784. —FOR— 


eee abpaicraiet | cewtesuctiocoe ce serces | Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth | 

























































St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 





The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. ! 


7 = = a = 
V AN FIOQUTEN'S: niece vc a | [F YOU ARE Nor USING 
oe . . e ae | 
2 | For Lace Making, Crocheting, PURIFYING THE BREATH. PILLSBURY’S BEST 
, | High Art Embroid | a 
4 roidery. F ASK FOR IT. USE NO OTHER 
eo q r . é ° om 2 nv. 
: . : {It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale Jy 
7 } ic 4 - —_ 
F 0 F 0 A | Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes, Druggists, ete., #5e. a bottle. 
, Mi ‘ 
4 Best & Goes Farthest. | The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with | 
: rte$ | BARBOUR'S Ll we scouts Sur 
} Therivcaguarrde S| NEN THREADS, DEAF lee | A |, coLvARS & CUFFS 
: see. ¥er peg hg | ASK FOR BARBOU R’S. | pers heard. Successful when sllreecdio ED EE ’ a* B E ST IN THE WORL 'B) 
‘ Nouhin’ like. Fax INSIST UPON HAVING T. | ail. Bold only by F. Hiscox 853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 
SHovrex’s Cocoa, | SOLD EVERYWHERE. - — ——_- —______—. 
: : ? ed ge aod, Address any of our Send 10 Cents in Stamps for HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
\ And water. = | offices in BARBOUR'S dLickLy DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 
¥ “There? oneea is aa . P 3 * 
ae drop himin the g | New eve movomPrige Needle-work Series, <= > 
a ‘ater—butt after 4 go, e 
1 : ” : No. * 
} werzen, sxxion, CAMs Semivel” | oy Mustrated ll als sal a agen gp gl a og 
« 
. 





containing 24 liberal cash prizes, Discovered by Accident.—Iyx Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 

| spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply forafew minutes and the 





WI AFO TWO 4 i i i . . tb ; ; . 

7 7 ad ¢ hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever to any other preparation ever usec 
erfectly ure. . The Liebi COMPANY for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
DA RARRrnn ren ere , NOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
4 ¢ growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 


have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given 
to the world by the renowned chemist, 


5 The most eminent European Analysts and 
» Doctors, certify that 


, VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS ‘ 


»(a secret of the firm) highly develops the ¢ 
P digestibility, strength and natural flavor and P 
, aroma of the cocoa bean. P 
Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. If 

P not obtainable, enclose 25cts.to either VAN ¢ 
HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightes® 
injury orunpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward, MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY Sim. 
Recommended by ail who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
Justus von Liebig. Their which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
EXTRACT OF BEEF to the skin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
¥ to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
a sealed from observation) on receipt of prise, 01.00 pe zbettie. mond money by letter, with pred 
i, Y $ < 8 i > > v. Correspondence sacredly private, ostage Stamps receiver 16 
is known arc vund the world and has lately A, , g ~ met ebeneceweteeen patty. ST. ae K aoa NTY AND THIS ata. Cut this Aer sementout. 
been carried into — Dastess, Afsice by 3 LOCAL AND | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, ©., U. S. A. 
b Mention this publication. *repared only by § Stanley. It is unappreachable for purity, T\\W\, GENERALAGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Gvade Hair Preparations. 
> Van HovuTren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. al. flavor and beneficial effects. As BEEF TEA, | ui | AL soso " You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
62.24844444404644645464400000000 delicious and’ refreshing. Indispensable We Offer $1,000 FUR F AILURE OB THE SLIGHTEST INJCRY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 
in Improved and Economic Cookery. a a beasts Ss cecaialavaeanianiaiemieisoieuimtptesaiatl a 


ae cae = Genuine ot 
HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, writin : e ei te 
Fifth Avenue, 58th signature von Liebig. 
and 59th sts,, 
New York, —_ 
Highest bos | es 5 
> Class. ' 


Absolutely 7 
\N NE -spease |'THE CROWN | A The LEADING all-around Camera 
On American and f ; f LAV E N D £ R a Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- $15 t0 $50. 
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7 Pl SA LTS +} | parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices 
cts garraetagga 6) s«WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. J’ 4\f 4RET 
y P oc } j THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, M + al akers of the 4 
Panee: Sere Syeek Sem | ’ sold every Where, in Crown stopperéd bottles only. and other Photographic peat gg aR ey State St., Ghissaa 918 Arch St., Phila, ; 
Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. Sth Ave. | ; i <a Aor ; T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 
» 


E. & ° 
| Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booktlet. 





Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors, 








